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WEALTH AND WELFARE. 


A STUDY IN SUBJECTIVE ECONOMICS—THE NATURE AND 
SCOPE OF ECONOMIC INQUIRY.* 


Chapter I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Economics, like all other sciences, is based on premises 
or assumptions which it does not itself question. No 
matter how far back the investigation is carried this neces- 
sary dependence remains. New assumptions may take the 
place of old ones, but the science still rests on data which 
it as such cannot vouch for. Built upon these premises a 
more or less elaborate structure of reasoning and conclusion 
represents the constructive achievements of the science. 

There are two ways in which the science can progress. 

* Prefatory Note.—The following pages were written as an introduction to a 
larger work, the completion of which has been delayed by other interests. As 
Iam uncertain when I shall be able to treat the subject on the larger scale which 
I contemplate I haye followed the advice of friends to offer this introduction for 


publication. I make no other apology for it than this explanation of its obviously 
fragmentary character. 


H. H. Powers. 
Berlin, September 1, 1898. 
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Starting with given premises we may reason forward to 
ever more remote and more detailed conclusions; or, return- 
ing to our starting point, we may work our way backward, 
questioning our original assumptions and modifying them 
as the result of wider investigation or in deference to dis- 
coveries in other sciences from which they are derived. 
The first process is in a sense the primary and normal one, 
but the second is a periodic necessity. 

Economics started with such premises as were available. 
Popular notions of uncertain authority, conclusions of other 
sciences in different stages of development, and finally, 
laws of the mind itself which impose themselves upon the 
reasoning process and give no reason why, all were united 
in the fundamentals of the new science. The revision of 
these premises was inevitable and was in part foreseen, but 
it was necessarily long postponed. The task of drawing 
conclusions from the first simple premises of political 
economy busied economists for nearly a century. From 
Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill there is little change in 
fundamentals save the disappearance of Smith’s natural 
theology, which necessitated but little change in the science. 

But all that has changed. Two causes have contributed 
to turn inquiry toward the premises of economics. The 
first was the development of other sciences, and particularly 
of biology. In this field a principle was discovered whose 
application soon proved to be universal and its importance 
well nigh revolutionary. While economics may boast of 
having been the real pioneer in this remarkable discovery, 
since it was Malthus who gave Darwin his clue, it cannot 
be said that the science has been quick to make the revision 
which the discovery requires. Something of an introduc- 
tion of biological terminology into economic literature has 
indeed testified to the consciousness of the problem, but as 
yet there has been no adequate or even approximate recog- 
nition of the principle of evolution, the reciprocal modifi- 
ability of nature and human nature in mutual contact, as a 
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WEALTH AND WELFARE. 3 


premise of economics. Even at the point of most obvious 
contact, the doctrine of population, the radical change 
required by evolution is but partially appreciated. 

But the revision of the premises of economics has not 
always been thus forced upon the science from without to 
the disturbance of its complacency. In large part it has 
found its impulse within the science itself, dissatisfied with 
its own conclusions. Very often these conclusions, the 
result of irrefragable logic, have been too much at variance 
with facts to justify acceptance. Hence the inevitable 
question: Are there no other postulates of the science, no 
other forces sufficiently important to account for these 
divergences of fact from theory and sufficiently general to 
permit of formulation into laws? Reduced to its last 
analysis, this is the purpose of the historical school, to 
formulate more principles, take account of more forces and 
so produce a science approaching more nearly in complexity 
to the phenomena which it purports to interpret. 

More recently the impulse to examine premises has mani- 
fested itself in another form, that of a farther analysis of 
premises already accepted with a view to their better com- 
prehension. Impelled by a sense of the unsatisfactoriness 
of economic inquiry, the inductive economist urges that the 
old premises were too few. ‘To assume, for example, that 
men are actuated only by self-interest will not explain all 
phenomena. Another critic says the premises are too 
vague, too ambiguous. What is self-interest? Under 
what forms may it appear? These two lines of inquiry are 
radically different in method, but they have a common 
origin and a common object. They seek to find by an 
inquiry into the premises of the old political economy an 
explanation of phenomena which seem to contradict or 
transcend its conclusions. It is this last process, this effort 
to examine somewhat more thoroughly certain premises of 
economics, to which I invite attention in the present 
work. 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


If we ask in what respect the assumptions of the older 
science were most inadequate the reply must unhesitatingly 
be, in the subjective or psychic factors. The excessive 
simplification of the ‘‘economic man’’ was suggestive of 
incompleteness at the outset, but the conception was in 
reality far more incomplete than it seemed. The few terms 
used to represent the multitude of psychic phenomena were 
not analyzed or even satisfactorily defined. As a conse- 
quence, reader and writer played fast and loose with them, 
confusing each other and even confusing themselves. This 
neglect of subjective phenomena, however, was not an 
oversight. Mill at least distinctly discountenanced any 
attempt to extend economic inquiry into this field. The 
two opportunities to do so occurred in connection with con- 
sumption, which is the goal of economic effort and the 
source Of economic incentives, and value, which is the 
shadow that coming consumption casts before. Both these 
avenues of approach he distinctly strove to close up, and 
that with a peremptoriness which is as significant as it is 
surprising. Value he declares to be merely ratio in 
exchange. The inevitable suggestion that a ratio implies 
some quality or characteristic, which is the basis of com- 
parison he avoids, and in his well-known statement that 
there can be no general rise in values he by implication at 
least declares all inquiry into the nature of this basal fact 
irrelevant to political economy. On the subject of con- 
sumption he does not stop with implications. 


**Political economy,’’ he declares, ‘‘has nothing to do with the 
consumption of wealth further than as the consideration of it is 
inseparable from that of production or that of distribution. We 
know not of any /aws of the consumption of wealth as the subject 
of a distinct science: they can be no other than the laws of human 
enjoyment.’’ 


The content of this statement, which is often re-echoed 
by Mill’s applauding disciples, hardly seems to be such as to 


warrant its peremptoriness and its all but disdainful italics. 
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WEALTH AND WELFARE. 8 


Suppose that ‘‘the laws of the consumption of wealth’’ are 
‘*no other than the laws of human enjoyment’’ that is surely 
not disparaging to their importance, nor is it an obvious 
reason why they are not ‘“‘the subject of a science’’ 
whether ‘‘distinct’’ or not is small matter. The implication 
is strongly that in importance these laws are second to none 
of those that interest us. If they are not known they are 
not therefore unknowable. Mill’s well-meant effort to limit 
the field of economic inquiry has but served to point out 
the very direction where extension was indispensable. 
‘*Value is a ratio,’’ says Walker. Yes, but a ratio with 
reference to what? When we say that one thing is worth 
twice as much as another do we mean that it is twice as 
large or twice as hard or twice as heavy as the other? Evi- 
dently none of these things. To say that it is twice the 
other simply, which is what the above definition reduces to, 
is to evade the question. Twice the other in what respect? 
Twice the other in exchangeability, say Mill and his fol- 
lowers; twice the other in command of gold. ‘The inser- 
tion of a third arbitrary term creates a diversion. We now 
have two ratios instead of one and, busied in comparing the 
two, we forget that exchangeability is itself based upon this 
same elusive characteristic of value, and we fancy we have 
an explanation. Between initial curiosity and final ex- 
planation there are usually, on long lines of investigation, 
one or more way stations where inquiry is side-tracked and 
where even thoughtful minds will for a time rest content as 
though they had reached their destination. It is clear that 
the statement, value is a ratio, is both non-explanatory and 
incorrect. Like many other things value may be quanti- 
tively expressed and may give occasion for comparisons, 
but these comparisons are not the essence of the thing com- 
pared. As well might we try to explain weight by calling 
attention to the fact that some things are heavier than others. 
This deliberate attempt to confine inquiry to the objec- 
tive phenomena of economic life was doomed to failure. Its 
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6 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


unsatisfactoriness was too apparent. The first to break 
away was Cairnes, whose services as the founder of the sub- 
jective economics have not been sufficiently recognized. 
They are confined, illogically enough, to the explanation of 
cost. What is cost, asks Cairnes; wages, profits and rent? 
None of these; these arerewards. What then? Cost con- 
sists of the sacrifices which men undergo to obtain wealth 
which are classified as labor, abstinence and risk. These 
are the ultimate, the only true elements of cost. It does 
not seem to occur to Cairnes that in rejecting Mill’s analysis 
of cost he has introduced an incongruity into an otherwise 
consistently objective scheme. As Mill’s conception of 
wealth stops with the objective, so much so that he will not 
even allow that labor which does not issue in objective 
wealth is productive, so his analysis of cost is not allowed 
to go beyond the ¢Aimgs which are parted with as a condi- 
tion of securing wealth through production. In a word, 
the elements of cost must be objective elements, and it is 
not easy to see what other elements could be found than 
those mentioned by Mill. Of course such an analysis is 
most unsatisfactory. It never gets at true cost at all, but 
stops with a consideration of the exchanges incident to 
production in which true or ultimate cost is more or less 
faithfully reflected. But after all, is this enumeration of 
the proximate objective counterparts of real, z. ¢., subjec- 
tive cost any less satisfactory or ultimate than the corre- 
sponding objective analysis of value or utility? Evidently 
it seemed so to Cairnes. At any rate it was only at this 
point that he felt impelled to convert the elements of his 
problem into terms of psychic experience. I will venture 
the suggestion, however, that Cairnes looked with peculiar 
complacency on this part of his work and felt with regard 
to it more than with regard to other parts, the wage fund 
for instance, that he had reached a finality that was both 
incontestable and significant. 

I need refer but briefly to the work of Jevons and the 
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Austrians. The fame of their brilliant achievements is too 
present with us to call for extended remark. Thanks to 
their investigations, value is seen to be, not a ratio based 
on an unanalyzed characteristic, but the characteristic itself 
shown to depend upon the subjective state of man. So 
completely has this conception taken possession of the eco- 
nomic consciousness that it strikes us as a startling an- 
achronism when some one inadvertently asserts that there 
can not be a general rise in values. Did not the past deter 
us with its warning we might be tempted in our satisfaction 
over these achievements to venture the opinion that, ‘‘hap- 
pily, there is nothing in the laws of value which remains 
for the present or any future writer to clear up; the theory 
of the subject is complete.’’ But let us refrain. 

The subject of value could not be really explained with- 
out an analysis of utility. The study of utility involves a 
study of the enjoyment of wealth. The utility of a good is 
one aspect of its meaning in terms of subjective experience. 
Since value is defined in terms of utility, to understand it 
we must understand utility and the law which determines 
its variations. It is hyperbole to call the few principles 
which this incidental study of utility has disclosed ‘‘a 
theory of consumption,’’ as one writer has done; they con. 
stitute at best but the rudiments of such a theory; but they 
make such a theory inevitable. We do know of ‘‘laws of 
the consumption of wealth’’ and the validity and impor- 
tance of such laws is admitted. Their amplification and 
fuller formulation is only a question of time. 

The economist looks out upon a vast aggregate of mys- 
terious but presumably purposeful activity. What is it all 
for? Eventually it becomes clear that men are trying to 
secure enjoyrrent and avert discomfort. How do they do it? 
In the main by modifying the things that constitute their 
environment, making useless elements serviceable and 
noxious elements harmless; that is, by producing wealth. 
Suppose we undertake to analyze the process and estimate 
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its results. The estimates are made piece by piece, in local 
activities, each turning out its peculiar product. We are 
at a loss to express our total. We have sheep and oxen, 
wheat and corn, tools and furnishings and fabrics, all with 
their attractions, but so very dissimilar. There is the sug- 
gestion, too, that a different assortment, or one differently 
proportioned would have been preferable. How are we to 
know, since there is the utmost variety of opinion as to the 
relative importance of these various things? Furthermore, 
a man who has sheep for his part in the whole transaction 
deems himself less well remunerated than one who has 
fabrics. The question calls for settlement, but the mere 
enumeration of goods throws no light upon it. The bewil- 
dering total furnishes no other criterion for homogeneous 
estimate at first than a vague consciousness on our part 
that they are in general more or less attractive to ourselves. 

But, observed more closely, this general attractiveness 
seems to be the common quality we seek. All these goods 
excite human desire, and that in a measurable degree. 
Put an obstacle in the way of obtaining one of these articles 
and men will overcome it and secure the prize. Increase 
the obstacle beyond a certain point and they will forego the 
satisfaction of its possession. ——The maximum obstacle which 
will be overcome measures the maximum desire which it 
excites and approximately, the satisfaction which it can 
confer. Here, then, we have a common term, value. Will 
not the aggregate value of the articles included in our 
enumeration tell us the amount of success achieved in the 
aggregate undertaking? The value of the sheep and the 
fabrics tells us whether a different distribution of energy 
would have been preferable or not and how much satisfac- 
tion each of the participants derived from his participation. 
In value we seem to have finality. 

But perplexing facts soon disturb ourconclusion. Thus, 
a poor family disposes of its pet lamb to an indifferent 
butcher and it becomes mutton on a banker’s table. Its 
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loss caused the keenest suffering to the family, a suffering 
out of all proportion to the satisfaction conferred upon the 
butcher or banker. Doubtless the poor family consented to 
the bargain in the expectation of securing a more than 
compensating satisfaction or averting a still greater suffer- 
ing, but this is not the point. We looked to value to fur- 
nish us a final criterion which should tell us exactly what 
a lamb signifies in terms of human welfare and it fails us. 
The price in this case may have been a subject of no dis- 
pute, but either value bears no constant relation to price, or 
if it be its constant subjective counterpart, then something 
else than value and widely different from it must be the 
real measure of human satisfaction. All attempts to esti- 
mate individual or national prosperity in terms of value or 
price can serve but a relative and subsidiary purpose. Back 
of value lies the more fundamental fact of utility, of which 
value is a function, and in which we naturally seek the 
meaning of goods. 

But the utility which is the basis of value, though much 
more exactly corresponding to fundamental interests than 
anything we have so far considered, is still not quite a 
finality. The lamb may have been sold to avert a misfor- 
tune which did not come or which came just the same 
despite the sacrifice. Or the proceeds may have been spent 
for deceptive goods which proved unsatisfactory in the 
using. ‘The utility upon which the bargain was based and 
values calculated was therefore out of proportion to the 
satisfaction actually experienced. Something of this dis- 
parity usually exists between anticipation and realization 
and must be considered in estimating the one by the other. 
The utility which we reach as we approach the subject from 
the side of value is a prospective or estimated utility from 
which we may proceed to actual utility, the satisfactions of 
real experience. Here at last is finality. 

But this finality is the beginning rather than the end of 
our inquiry. The last stage reached in the development of 
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a science is not unfrequently the starting point in its pre- 
sentation. We have worked our way back from incidentals 
to fundamentals. The study of these fundamentals is most 
important in itself. It is the only thing that can give us 
any ultimate facts regarding human welfare. Technology 
may tell us how to increase our flocks, but what does such 
an increase signify? Other things remaining the same it 
means an increase in satisfactions, but other things will not 
remain the same, these subjective facts among the rest. 
How far will they remain the same and what laws govern 
their variation? And even were they to remain the same, 
the meaning of flocks in general is an enigma until they 
are translated into terms of these same subjective experi- 
ences. If we are tempted to disparage the importance of 
such knowledge it is only because we have a certain amount 
of it which we have derived from experience and which 
serves our ordinary purposes. We have data by which to 
estimate subjectively the value of a good dinner. What 
need have we of science for such purposes? Thus we trans- 
late into the language of personal experiences the objective 
wealth about us, how adequately, it will be our purpose 
later to inquire. No process is more delicate or stands 
more in need of careful study than this of transmuting 
wealth into happiness. 

I am aware that any mention of happiness as the goal of 
economic activity will excite nervous apprehension in some 
minds.: The effort to be remorselessly scientific has devel- 
oped a morbid sensitiveness with regard to any studies 
which smack of meliorism or philanthropy. Thus Nichol- 
son declares that economic ideals must be strictly excluded 
from our inquiry. 


‘*It may perhaps be thought . . . that practically the greatest 
good of the greatest number will be admitted by everyone as the 
economic ideal. But . . . maximum freedom is at least as 
attractive and may lay claim to equal authority. For my own part, 
I should not care to regard equality of distribution, even if it could 
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‘be shown to be both practicable and productive of maximum hap- 
piness, as the ultimate goal of human progress. Human energies, 
activities and ambitions are not to be satisfied with a dull level of 
placid content. ’’ 


Ideals are as inadmissible for the individual as for 
society. 

‘*To spend a given sum of money, so as to produce the greatest 
happiness to the spender, can not properly be called economic 
expenditure; this refers to value received for value given and not 
to the happiness which may follow on the completion of the 
bargain.’’ 


The search for happiness has indeed fallen into disrepute 
with economists of this stamp. 
The extravagance of these statements is due to a very 


‘simple confusion of ideas. The pursuit of happiness is not 


science, but it may be the subject of a science. Economic 
inquiry can have no other legitimate ideal than to know 
the truth, but economic activity may and does have an 
ideal which economic inquiry must ascertain as the condi- 
tion of any explanation whatever. The scientist must, 
indeed, refrain from mingling his idealizations with his 
investigations, must at least know and clearly state when 
he is doing the one and when the other, else his work will 
be hopelessly misleading; but this is a very different thing 
from trying to study human actions without paying any 
attention to the ideals and incentives to which these actions 
owe their existence and direction. Such a study may be 
descriptive, but it can not be explanatory. The social 
arrangement which is ‘‘productive of maximum happiness’’ 
may be one which we ‘‘ would not care’’ to approve—this is 
small matter—but it is a matter of the profoundest impor- 
tance to know whether such an arrangement regularly zs 
approved in human affairs. Expenditure guided by con- 
siderations of happiness to the spender may or may not be 
economic, as we will, but zs expenditure guided by such 


considerations? Such an inquiry may or may not be 
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included in economics—that is a matter of definition and 
convenience—but it is in any case fundamental to economic 
inquiry. The economist may avoid investigation, but he 
can not avoid assumption in this connection. Some hypo- 
thesis of economic purpose and incentive, simple or com- 
plex is indispensable. It must furnish the unit of all 
measurements, the term in which all results are expressed. 

The assumption that economic activity is determined by 
considerations of happiness may of course be challenged. 
Duty, liberty, equality, etc., have been urged as competing 
considerations. It would be premature to try to settle such 
a question in advance and would anticipate some of the 
more important results of our inquiry. But in common 
with all economists I have given the individual pursuit of 
enjoyment the first place among economic incentives and 
am persuaded that an inquiry into this subject would be 
especially remunerative. It may be worth while to give a 
few reasons for this working hypothesis. 

In addition to the cases in which persons avowedly seek 
enjoyment there are certainly many others where the in- 
centive is the same under another name. Duty, liberty, 
equality, etc., are surreptitiously urged as incentives on 
the ground that they affect happiness. Witness the criti- 
cism just cited. A system ‘‘productive of maximum hap- 
piness’’ is rejected because, forsooth, ‘‘human activities can 
not be satisfied with a dead level of placid content.’’ Pass- 
ing the surprising statement that we cannot be ‘‘satisfied’’ 
with ‘‘content,’’ we have to ask what it means to be satis- 
fied. ‘The satisfaction referred to is plainly synonymous 
with happiness, at least a species under the genus. A 
system which is productive of maximum happiness is thus 
rejected because it does not produce happiness of the kind | 
and amount which some other system promises. Only the i 
juggling with synonyms makes such a contradiction in 
terms possible. ‘The socialistic scheme of Babceuf, which 
attached the most extravagant importance to equality did 
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so on the ground that ‘‘equality zs happiness.’’ In like 
manner all those social schemes which have emphasized 
liberty have claimed for it a similar identity with happi- 
ness, the one self-justifying thing. The confusion is due 
to an insistence upon different terms of the same series. 
We might as well dispute about whether it was more neces- 
sary to always have enough to eat or to always have 
enough money to buy ourdinner. Happiness is thus offset, 
not against a real alternative, but against a supposed con- 
dition of happiness which for the moment is mistaken for 
an end. Such attempts to deny that happiness is the 
mainspring of voluntary action assume what they deny and 
accomplish their own refutation. Whether a science of 
industry or society is possible without this assumption or 
not, it is certain that the science we have is based on 
such an assumption. What eise do we mean by the assump- 
tion made by Professor Nicholson along with the rest that 
men act from self-interest? 

But the validity of a science of enjoyment does not 
depend on the universality of this or any other incentive. 
Whether universal or not it is at least the most common of 
all the springs of effort. It can not, therefore, be useless to 
inquire what are the laws of its action. If this does not 
solve all problems it will solve some. In some cases at least 
it will tell us the meaning of wealth in terms of human 
experience, where alone it has meaning. 

Whether, therefore, the science of enjoyment is to be 
included in economics or not it is the legitimate and neces- 
sary outcome of economic investigation. If the earlier 
phases of inquiry seemed fruitful quite apart from the final 
phase it was because a certain amount of popular know- 
ledge stood ready to supplement the incomplete inquiry. 
People have always had a certain notion of what wealth 
was and how to get the good out of it. The notion was 
neither very clear nor very uniform, but it was enough to 
give a meaning to objective calculations. Why then do we 
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need a science of enjoyment at all? For precisely the same 
reason that we need a science of production, distribution, 
etc. On these subjects, too, there is a considerable body of 


HB! 2 popular knowledge which serves fairly well for practical 

= purposes. But it is deemed expedient to collect, classify 

; and increase this popular knowledge soas to make a science 

a of it. Why not the other? Whether the inquiry be pur- 

i! 4 sued for its own sake or as a guide to conduct and in fur- 

li therance of human interests the subject is one of excep- 
ai: tional interest and importance. 


But it is not alone as the final term in economic inquiry 
that the study of enjoyments has a claim upon us; it is the 
initial term as well. Economic activity moves, not in a 
line, but ina circle. If wealth culminates in happiness it 
originates in happiness—that is, in desires born of past 
experiences. Modifications of production such as those 
; following changes in fashion are inexplicable without a 

knowledge of what fashion is and what laws control it. 
Distribution invokes at every step the laws of enjoyment to 
explain its phenomena. Economics is not only incomplete 
without a study of enjoyment; it is impossibie. The only 
question is whether the laws of enjoyment shall be consid- 
ered, formulated and classified like other laws, or be smug- 
gled in where needed without recognition and with all the 
imperfection of statement which such a method implies. 
As regards the subject of enjoyment, it is not a question of 
science or no science, but of good science or bad science. 
Without some science of the subject we get nowhere. We 
are hardly left in doubt as to the conditions upon which a 
radical improvement in economic science must depend. 

If the importance of this study is duly recognized we can 
be relatively indifferent to the name which is applied to it 
and the order in which it istakenup. But these questions 
are of enough importance to deserve brief attention. There 
is a good deal to be said in favor of extending the term 
economics to include this study. In the first place, if the 
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study of enjoyment is not a part of economics it at least is 
not a part of anything else. No other science has taken it 
up in a way to satisfy the requirements of economics. 
There are therefore no associations to be overcome unless it 
be with the narrower use of the term economics. But this 
term displaced the older term, political economy, about at 
the time when attention was being turned to this study. 
Its advent may, therefore, appropriately mark the recogni- 
tion of the new department. ‘To put it in another way, the 
study of enjoyment is no part of political economy, but it is 
a part of economics. The use of these terms may thus 
appropriately continue to distinguish the conservative or 
reactionary from the progressive writers. In the second 
place, while other scientists have done nothing with the 
subject, economists have made notable beginnings at its 
investigation. This has already estabiished a tentative or 
provisional association in favor of this designation. I am 
not sure but the thorough investigation of the subject will 
lead us to considerations which will suggest the traditional 
economic discussions but remotely if at all, but even so, the 
attachment here is greater and the friction less than else- 
where. 

The final and far more important reason is that the two 
sets of phenomena are related to each other in a manner 
that scarcely admits of separation. They form a sequence or 
circle which may be studied in sections, but can be compre- 
hended only asa whole. It is instructive to compare this 
relation with that which exists between economics and 
sociology. As in the case we have been considering, many 
of the most considerable contributions to sociology have 
been made by economists, and the two sciences are inti- 
mately associated in academic connections. But all at- 
tempts to make the one a part of the other have been 
abandoned. ‘The reason is that though they treat largely 
the same matter they are logically independent. Sociology 
is the science of grouping or association, and its interest in 
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all phenomena which it considers is to find their relation to 
the size, tenacity and character of the group. Whether 
association makes men happier or not is strictly no concern 
of sociology. Economics, on the other hand, is the science 
of enjoyment, or if we insist upon a narrower definition, the 
science of the means of enjoyment. To one or the other of 
these all definitions of economics reduce. While, therefore, 
the science of sociology diverges from economics, the science 
of enjoyment emerges from it. Clearness of thought has 
everything to gain by distinguishing sociology sharply from 
economics; it can only lose by implying a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the study of enjoyments and the study of 
wealth. When an organic whole is arbitrarily cut into sec- 
tions it must be with the clearest recognition of the fact 
that the division is only for convenience and is without 
prejudice to its organic character. Such a recognition can 
not be better assured in the case before us than by uniting 
the two parts of the study under a single name. 

More important is the question of the order in which the 
subjective and objective phases of economics should be 
taken up. For one, I incline strongly to the opinion that 
the subjective study should come first as being the more 
fundamental and the logical antecedent of the other inquiry. 
The chapters which follow will be the best explanation of 
my position. But it is proper here to note the reason why 
this is not the traditionally accepted order. As is well 
known, it is usual to begin with a discussion of wealth, its 
production, etc., after which come discussions of distribu- 
tion and exchange, followed in the later work, by a curious 
appendix labelled consumption. It is the location of this 
appendix which, more than anything else, has left the im- 
pression that the study of enjoyment should come last. An 
examination of this division of economics throws light on 
the question. In it can be found a little of everything 
except the study of enjoyments. The computation of a 
German statistician as to the relative expenditure of different 
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classes for rent, food, fuel, etc., has been eagerly util- 
ized to fill the aching void. In general the department 
reminds us of the blank advertisements sometimes seen in 
papers: ‘‘This Space is Reserved for’’—let us say for 
Walker’s future Adam Smith. The location of consump- 
tion in economic treatises is, therefore, to be accounted for 
by (a) the nature of its principal matter which is as objec- 
tive as any other and such as can be postponed, (4) its 
nondescript character, unclassified material being usually 
reserved for an appendix, (c) its emptiness, confessions of 
ignorance being usually postponed. Imagine any treatise 
in which chapters on consumption occur so rearranged as 
to bring these chapters first, an arrangement which would 
usually involve no logical difficulties, and what an impres- 
sion it would make of impotence and obscurity at the 
threshold of the science! 

I have said that the earlier writers omitted all considera- 
tion of consumption as a department of political economy. 
But they did not therefore treat the subjective problems less 
fully than modern writers have done. The treatment in 
either case has been scanty enough. But the point which 
it most concerns us to note is the order of treatment which 
they followed. Allusions to subjective phenomena may be 
found scattered through their writings, but almost always 
as a preliminary to the discussion of objective problems. 
The statement that men act from self-interest (that is, in 
deference to the laws of enjoyment) is not an appendix to 
but a premise of their inquiries. Whether the recognition 
was by vague implication or detailed statement this charac- 
ter of premise was not and, indeed, cannot be modified. 

In undertaking to analyze and expand this premise we 
have no power to change its logical relation to the subject. 
Granting that the dependence between the two is mutual it 
is by no means evenly balanced. The discussion of objec- 
tive economics involves far greater assumptions in the sub- 
jective field than that of subjective economics does in the 
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objective. The fact that in the development of the science 
the logical order is not the chronological order, is not 
strange but natural. The objective is more tangible than 
its subjective antecedent and soearlier noticed. But when 
the subjective has once been analyzed, when once we have 
found the source of economic activity, we can most easily 
trace the windings of the stream by beginning at the source 
and following with the current. 


Chapter IT. 
ECONOMIC OBJECT AND SUBJECT. 


The most fundamental distinction in a science of enjoy- 
ments is that between object and subject, or, speaking 
roughly, between wealth and uses. It will pay us to exam- 
ine this distinction somewhat carefully. ‘‘Everyone has a 
notion,’’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘sufficiently correct for 
ordinary purposes, of what is meant by wealth.’’ It is 
doubtless true that a man who talks about this and similar 
subjects with no suspicion of technicality is not greatly 
misunderstood. But one who announces his intention of 
treating such subjects from a scientific or philosophical 
point of view has no such immunity. Past discussion has 
left a legacy of subtleties and ambiguities. Modern writers 
cannot proceed at once to the main task as Mill could do. 
They can at best but abridge the inevitable preliminaries. 

In many cases we are at no loss to tell whether an article 
is wealth or not. Articles which are useful and limited in 
amount make us no trouble. Shoes are useful and not over- 
abundant, and hence they are wealth. But such an article 
has antecedents and consequents which must also be classi- 
fied. One set of antecedents make us no trouble, such as 
leather, cattle, land, etc., in order of derivation. But back 
of these, or co-operating with them, is another antecedent, 
labor, which has been the subject of much dispute, but is 
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not usually classed as wealth. Following upon the use of 
the shoes is a consequent, satisfaction or comfort, which it 
is agreed not to call wealth. The consensus of opinion is 
clear, and it at first seems inexcusable that economists 
should have departed from popular usage in modifying the 
definition of wealth as the aggregate of those non-human 
material instruments of human satisfaction which exist in 
insufficient amount to satisfy all desires. Shoes and their 
scarce material antecedents are wealth; their human ante- 
cedents and their immaterial or psychic consequents are 
not. Why is not this distinction satisfactory? It seemed 
so to Mill. 

It is perfectly possible to use wealth in this sense in eco- 
nomic discussion, as referring to things usually intervening 
between the human fact of labor and the human fact of 
satisfaction, and serving as vehicles of transfer, but if we 
do this we make it too narrow a base for the foundation of a 
science of economics. Economics ceases to be the science 
of wealth and certain most important analogies are obscured. 
Many transactions which are conspicuously economic do 
not have to do with wealth as thus defined, involve no 
material vehicle of the kind previously described. Labor 
confers satisfaction directly and the satisfaction is recog- 
nized by payment, but outside of the payment there is no 
wealth as here defined. The distinction proves embarrass- 
ing. Mill found it so and faced the difficulty consistently. 
Labor thus expended was unproductive, and by implication 
at least, non-economic. What other conclusion was pos- 
sible to one who did not recognize consumption or the 
science of satisfactions as having place in economics? But 
Mill’s most unfortunate and misleading consistency has 
always been a stumbling-block and has usually been repu- 
diated. The definition of wealth which was satisfactory 
enough in itself was rejected as soon as any use was made 
of it. Moreover, though popular usage has never applied 
the term wealth to labor, laborers and labor power, except by 
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way of metaphor, it has been less conservative in regard to 
allied terms as ‘‘labor market,’’ ‘‘cost of labor,’’ ‘‘value of 
labor,’’ etc., all of which imply an essential identity be- 
tween labor and wealth, a complete interchangeability, 
while avoiding the term itself. To call a large and impor- 
tant part of labor which has its value and its market as 
much as any other, unproductive and by implication non- 
economic, has always impressed men as carrying much too 
far a distinction which popular speech has never been 
willing to emphasize. 

But criticism was easier than improvement. These 
transactions must be recognized as economic and yet it was 
difficult to extend the term wealth to include them. There 
was strong inclination to cling to the idea of a material 
vehicle between effort and satisfaction. Could such a 
vehicle be found in these cases where Mill found only 
unproductive labor for lack of it? Professor J. B. Clark 
has ventured a suggestion which is at least original. The 
material vehicle always exists though not always visible to 
the untrained mind. In this case it calls for the more 
acute observation of the physicist. When we pay for 
admission to a concert we are but buying material wealth. 
Does this material wealth consist in the singers? No, but 
in their product. They are not unproductive. They 
produce sound waves of an agreeable kind which are 
material and valuable, are wealth. If we prefer a stere- 
opticon lecture to the concert we purchase ether vibrations 
which please us. ‘The criteria ot wealth, excluding human 
beings, are materiality and value. Tangibility, durability, 
etc., these are matters of indifference. 

Such proportions as these can never find acceptance, no 
matter how soundthey may be. Toinclude sound waves and 
ether vibrations in the categoryof material wealth is simply 
to forfeit the sympathy and interest of practical men. It is 
probably this consideration which has deterred men from 
accepting the classification, for the argument seems to have 
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gone unchallenged. I confess to some surprise at this, for 
the fallacy seems to me amazingly clear. I omit all con- 
sideration of the difficulty of making men conceive of sound 
waves as comparable to bread and meat. I merely ask, are 
they economically comparable? Let us see. 

Going to a concert I buy sound waves which are wealth 
produced by singers who are not. But a canary also pro- 
duces sound waves. So when I buy a canary I am really 
buying sound waves which are wealth produced by a canary 
which is not. If instead of going to the illustrated lecture 
I buy a picture for my room (to use the ordinary misleading 
form of statement) what I really buy is a stream of ether 
vibrations which please me. ‘These are wealth, not the 
picture. To get a case more perfectly analogous, let us 
compare transactions in which there isno permanent and 
complete transfer, only a temporary and conditional one 
known as hire. Desiring to take a drive in Japan I hire 
myself pulled by a coolie, in America by a horse. The 
coolie is not wealth, but only the producer of certain inde- 
finable motor vibrations which are the object of my desire. 
The same must be true of the horse whose function is 
identical. Horses therefore are not wealth. Equally so 
for shoes, food, etc. ‘They are all merely producers of 
vibrations conducive to our comfort. In short, all wealth 
reduces to vibrations, this being the form in which all 
matter acts upon the senses. We started out to find a 
material entity for certain special cases where a link was 
missing. We have found no such entity, only a notion or 
conception of the way matter acts which applies to ail 
cases. We have cumbered our reasoning with a perfectly 
irrelevant conception borrowed from physics, and the pecu- 
liar class of phenomena which we were trying to assimilate 
to the larger group remain as incorrigibly peculiar as 
before. 

A more popular effort to unify these phenomena invests 
human capacity, talent, etc., with the attributes of wealth. 
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In hiring a coolie, a carpenter, a physician, I plainly pur- 
chase something. Since the individuals are not to be 
counted as wealth, what can that something be? In the 
case of the carpenter we can escape the difficulty by seizing 
upon his material product, but in the other cases we find 
nothing tangible. But talent, skill, labor capacity, these 
are much desired qualities. Are these not what we buy? 
To so classify them is to encounter a difficulty as great as 
the one we seek to escape. These objects of desire are 
attributes, qualities, not separable from that with which they 
are associated Why is the strength of a man less legiti- 
mately classified as wealth than the strength of a horse or 
a rope? Each is prized for the quality that makes it useful, 
but the only way to get the quality is to get the thing 
possessing it. In general we accept this necessary connec- 
tion of quality and thing as a matter of course. We desire 
objects by reason of certain qualities, but we never think 
of dissociating the quality from the object for economic 
purposes except when the object isa human being. Why 
do we do so in this case? 

The reason is a very natural but a very illogical one; it 
isthe pressure of humanitarian and social considerations. 
Scientific analysis finds in personal pride and social defer- 
ence a serious obstacle to its normal development. There 
is an intense and justifiable reluctance to allow men to be 
assimilated to the brutes even for scientific purposes. The 
reason is that the struggle of the ages has been to prevent 
his being assimilated to the brutes for practical purposes. 
The memory of the great struggle, whose results are none 
too well assured, makes the sentinels watchful and suspi- 
cious. If comparisons are made between man and brute 
they are quick to insist that the contrasts are more impor- 
tant than the resemblances and more apt to be forgotten. 
All this is doubtless true, and for general purposes man’s 
kinship to the brutes must not be made too prominent. 
The man who should address his wife as an animal would 
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not by any amount of after caressing avoid her resentment, 
because for general purposes he would be expected to con- 
sider her in her conjugal rather than in her biological 
character. But how about special purposes ? Would he, as 
a zoologist, be justified in insisting that women had no 
place in a zoological classification? The answer is plain. 
When certain limited and well-defined relations are under 
consideration, classification should be based exclusively on 
these relations. ‘This alone makes science possible. But 
these special classifications should not, for a moment, pre- 
judice the general and composite classification on which 
depends the general status of the individual in practical 
affairs. When I am told that, zoologically considered, I 
am much like a dog, it does not follow that Iam morally 
or intellectually like a dog or that I should be housed or fed 
like a dog. If it did, I should resent it, but as it is, 
resentment or sensitiveness would be ridiculous. It is just 
such a sensitiveness which so long provoked opposition to 
the doctrine of evolution. The idea that man descended 
from a monkey was resented as an insult to family pedi- 
gree This feeling has been slowly overcome in this con- 
nection and, as a result, zoology is a science. 

In economics, classification is still hampered by precisely 
similar considerations. Everybody can see that a coolie 
who pulls a cart is, from acertain economic standpoint, 
precisely analogous to a horse that does the same. A 
singer, a physician, etc., are almost as obviously so. They 
perform functions which conduce to our happiness and 
therefore we desire them for a longer or shorter time. We 
cannot buy them, it is true, but neither can we buy a high- 
way, a navigable river, a picture from the national gallery, 
or even a livery horse if the owner chooses to retain him. 
All these things are withdrawn from the market for good 
and sufficient reasons, no doubt, but reasons which concern 
the jurist and are entirely alien to our purpose. So with 
men; they could once be bought for any purpose. but it has 
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been found conducive to social interests to subject them 
only to the limited and conditional sale, known as hire. 
How closely this arbitrarily limited sale may approxi- 
mate to unconditional sale we need not here stop to 
inquire. 
# The confusion which has attended this discussion 
| strikingly illustrates the results of excluding subjective 
factors from economic inquiry. The science becomes 
headless, uncertain as to what it is really after, and its 
classifications are fickle and unsatisfactory. Once seize the 
salient fact of economic life, satisfaction sought and expe- 
rienced, that for which and of which everything economic 
is, and order comes out of chaos. Looked at from this 
standpoint how irrelevant such a criterion as materiality 
appears! This has to do with philosophy or physics, not 
with economics. If I can secure satisfaction from an 
—_— immaterial source in exchange for material goods or vice 
‘ versa, what is the question of materiality to me? And 
. after all does the economist want to take the responsibility 
of deciding what is material or immaterial, or whether any 
thing is immaterial? Other criteria are equally irrelevant 
and troublesome. ‘The one thing to be noted is that we 
are conscious that certain satisfactions are derived from 
; objects, personal or otherwise, which are external to our- 
selves. Some of these objects are scarce and we thus 
a: become eager to secure and control them. If our need of 
— them is permanent we strive to secure permanent control of 
them; if temporary and partial, the control we seek varies 
accordingly. We buy or hire a horse according to the 


~ 


‘ _ nature of our need. Weshould do the same with men, 
hp buying a cook and hiring a physician, were it not that 
—— social obstacles, reinforced, it may be, by personal scruples, 


prevent the unhindered pursuit of what would otherwise be 
our interest. Analogous obstacles may, in like manner, 


t limit the acquisition of other goods. Their economic 
character is not thereby changed. 
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Looked at from the standpoint of the individual who is 
eagerly seeking satisfactions all external sources from 
which satisfactions may be derived have a common char- 
acter which is fundamental to our inquiry. It may be that 
to call them all wealth is as great a violation of the laws of 
popular speech as any we have criticised. So be it, but if 
we must do violence to popular usage let it be in the 
interest of economics rather than in that of physics. If 
the term wealth, like so many others, is popularly so 
defined as to be unsuited to this larger use I will not insist 
upon its redefinition. Terminology is a secondary matter. 
I only insist that this common character of all objective 
sources of enjoyment, men and things, shall be recognized, 
not concessively as a personal whim not worth disputing 
about, but appreciatively as a fact of fundamental impor- 
tance in the discussion of the primary problems of 
economics. At least fromthestandpoint of enjoyment the 
analogy between man and things is complete. A man 
does not differ generically from a horse ora house. All 
are prized as sources of satisfaction and secured on such 
terms as may be desirable and possible. All may con- 
tribute to enjoyment indirectly by producing certain inter- 
mediaries, or they may be enjoyed directly with no other 
intermediary than the universal and inevitable vibrations. 
That is, men, like things, may be either capital or final 
goods. 

But while men from this standpoint of enjoyment are 
sources of satisfaction, things to be enjoyed, human goods, 
it is obvious that from this same primary standpoint they 
have another character. ‘They are the users of goods, the 
ones who do the enjoying. ‘This character is as universal 
and fundamental as the other, but it should not make us 
forget the other. It is not, indeed, a characteristic pecu- 
liar to men. The animals which man employs to further his 
enjoyment are likewise users of goods who enjoy and seek 
satisfactions, often quite parallel to those sought by men. 
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Nor is.man wholly indifferent to their enjoyment. But 
while their efforts and experiences presumably obey the 
same laws as those which govern our own, it is probable 
that we have nothing to gain by including it in our study. 
The entire range of economic objects known to us is thus 
comprised in two classes, the non-sentient and the sentient, 
or ignoring animals, the non-human and the human. The 
former have a single character in fundamental economic 
relations; they are used. The latter have a double char- 
acter; they are user and used. 

From the closely related standpoint of production we 
again find a double character in economic objects. They 
are producer and produced. In popular thought, as is 
natural, one of these characters is usually emphasized to 
the exclusion of the other. Man is counted as a producer 
and goods are counted as products. But man is also pro- 
duced with cost and under laws which may be definitely 
assigned. ‘The refinement of this product by technical 
education is a conspicuous illustration of cold-blooded calcu- 
lations of economic advantage. Other stages are only more 
obscurely so. Commodities, too, are productive, albeit in 
ways peculiar to them. There are, of course, goods which 
are not economic products as there are economic products 
which are not goods, but this simply means that the fields 
of enjoyment and production are not co-extensive and 
identical. Within the proper field, however, we again find 
the two classes of objects, the one having the double char- 
acter of producer and product, and the other the single 
character of product, producing nothing but enjoyment. 
In this sense—not a very important sense—not only the 
men whom Mill enumerates, but all final goods are unpro- 
ductive. It is a curiously inappropriate word, however, to 
apply to the last stage on the route to economic finality, 
the consummation of our desire. 

We have already seen that the same reciprocal relation 
holds in exchange, men being both seller and sold—latterly, 
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of course, with wholesome but economically arbitrary limita- 
tions. A careful study of distribution, the other problem 
of secondary economics, will reveal the same double char- 
acter. This was to be expected. In the nature of the case 
all phenomena must have the double character of cause and 
effect (producer and product), and if sentient this involves 
the farther double character of feeler and felt (enjoyer and 
enjoyed). 

Enumerations of wealth must therefore be relative. 
From the standpoint of the individual who looks out upon 
the world in quest of enjoyment all available objects have a 
common character; they are sources of enjoyment. He is 
as likely to seek control of one as of another. He gives 
his wares for men (services) or for other wares as suits his 
purpose, from like motives and with like results. To him 
all are goods. To another man the relation is in part 
reversed. He is not the first man’s wealth; the first man 
is his wealth, that is a possible source of enjoyment to him. 
It will be apparent later why this essential identity of char- 
acter in all useful objects external to us is not recognized 
in the use of the term wealth. The popular definition of 
wealth was not determined by scientific considerations, but 
it isone which science may be compelled to respect. To 
minimize the difficulty of innovation I have used the some- 
what more pliable term goods to designate the objective 
counterpart of enjoyment in all connections. I recognize 
the unsatisfactoriness of this use and shall be glad to adopt 
a better term. 

The foregoing facts will not be, and indeed cannot be, 
denied, but my statement of them is likely to be sharply 
criticised as involving a most objectionable use of terms. 
Indeed, I have written these paragraphs with the knowledge 
that it encounters one of the most vigorous and incisive 
criticisms to be found in economic literature on innovations 
of terminology, a criticism as directly applicable to the 
present instance as though it had been inspired by it. I 
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refer to Bohm-Bawerk’s discussion of definitions of capital, 
and particularly to his criticism of the use of the term to 
include the person of the laborer. As the subject of 
terminology is sure to come up sooner or later and to 
trouble us until disposed of, it may be well to tackle it at 
once. But before quoting the criticism I have mentioned I 
will say that I desire to innovate as little as possible. I 
shall not at any time wantonly use words in a new sense. 
But for reasons which I hope later to make clear I desire to 
emphasize a neglected identity of character between men 
and goods. I could affirm the identity and stop with that, 
but then my statement would be discounted and the identity 
would dwindle to a feeble analogy. So I have called them 
all goods, which says exactly what I mean and is the only 
adequate means I have for saying it. I shall be thankful 
for a better word. Now for the criticism. 


‘*First of all, if the title is given to all acquisitive instruments it 
can only be at the cost of refusing it to any narrower group of ac- 
quisitive instruments which likewise claims it. . . . Evenwere 
the question then in other respects an open one, we should on the 
ground of economy of terms decide against the use of the word 
capital for the totality of acquisitive instruments. But it is not an 
open question; it is already prejudiced by universal usage. 

Capital and labor, capitalism and socialism, interest on capital and 
wages of labor, are certainly not harmless synonyms; they express 
the strongest conceivable social and economical contrasts. 

‘*Now what would be the result if people began all at once to call 
labor capital? In the most favorable circumstances it would be an 
innovation in terminology with little to recommend it. If all the 
world were to adapt iself to the innovation, and were to do so in 
full consciousness that it was an innovation in terminology and 
nothing more, it would remain perfectly clear that in putting 
under one common name the real differences that separate labor 
from what has hitherto been called capital, these differences are not 
in the least reconciled. As before, everybody would notice these 
differences, and work without bias at the social problems to which 
they give rise. Economic theory would not then suffer any material 
injury beyond the inconvenience of having no name for the chief 
object of such inquiries; for of course from the moment that labor- 
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is reckoned capital we must cease to give the name of capital to its 
social opposite. 

‘*This, I say, might be the result under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; unfortunately such a result is most unlikely. It is 
much more probable that the blending of the names would bring 
confusion into the matter. . . . Howcould one resist the tempt- 
ing opportunity which the new meaning of the word capital would 
offer? Between capital and labor as these words were used formerly, 
there was discord, contrast, conflict. Now one single happy word 
unites all contrasts; what we thought opposites are really homo- 
geneous; labor is capital; wage and interest are at bottom one.’’ 


Then follow illustrations from economic literature of the 
mischief wrought by such innovations. 

I have no desire to disparage the considerations here 
advanced. They must have impressed the mind of every 
one who has struggled with the vagaries of quasi-economics 
or who has even carefully revised his own words. The 
argument would be as conclusive as it is brilliant were its 
premises sound. But among these premises is an unex- 
pressed assumption which weakens if it does not vitiate the 
conclusion. The critic assumes as conditions of a sound 
terminology (a) that the conception adopted must be 
logically unassailable, (4) that we must economize terms, 
(c) that the conception must be ‘‘scientifically important, ’’ 
and (d) that it should square with previous usage so far as 
possible. All this will be admitted. But he tacitly 
assumes further that the conception adopted should be 
single and rigid in all uses save as limited by qualifying 
adjectives. ‘This probably seemed too obvious to require 
mention. Now, if this delightful simplicity could be had 
just as well as not its desirability might indeed be conceded. 
But when goods can not be had for the taking we may 
sometimes hesitate to purchase even the most desirable. 
Unfortunately economics cannot have such a one-meaning 
terminology without accepting some disagreeable alterna- 
tives. It all comes back to this, that there are not enough 
words to go round. If it were botany or physics we could 
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manufacture as many terms as we needed and ask no word 
to do double service. But in economics by common consent 
and almost immutable tradition we cannot. We must use 
such terms as are furnished by popular speech. It is char- 
acteristic of popular speech that it makes words do multiple 
duty, marking the transition from one meaning to another 
by the connection in which it is used. Even for popular 
purposes there are not enough words to go round, though 
only the more prominent distinctions are noted. For 
scientific purposes the deficiency is far greater. 

This difficulty becomes the more apparent when we note 
the true nature of classifications in a science like economics. 
The phenomena must be classified not once, but separately 
for each line of inquiry. Such a distinction as that 
between final and mediate goods can not profitably be the 
same for all inquiries. From the standpoint of enjoyment 
it is one thing, from that of distribution another and from 
that of the exchanger or the money-lender still another. 
Yet the bulk of the goods in either class, say that of 
mediate goods, will be the same in all these classifications. 
So far as popular speech deals with such distinctions it will 
invariably apply one name to these goods in the different 
connections, trusting to circumstances to interpret it and 
putting up with the inevitable ambiguities. The ideal 
thing for economics would be tohave a different word for 
the class in each connection, a word which should indicate 
both the class and the connection in which it is considered. 
But so long as we have to take our cue from popular speech 
we must get along with less than the ideal thing, with a 
single word, capital. How shall we use it? We have a 
nutber of alternatives. 

First, we may use it vaguely as it is used in popular 
speech, neither indicating nor perhaps perceiving the 
ambiguity involved. This has been common enough in 
the writings of economists, even of those who have devoted 
long discussions to its meaning. 
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Second, we may use the single term with distinguishing 
adjectives to mark its different meanings, as acquisitive 
capital, productive capital, loan capital, etc. This is a 
common expedient and effectively prevents misunderstand- 
ing, or would do so if the qualifiers were, well chosen and 
used with consistency, which is not always the case. But 
the same considerations which forbid the coining of words 
for economic purposes militates heavily against this cum- 
bersome terminology, namely, the demand of an amateur 
and untechnical public for a facile and attractive style. 
The adjectives load the exposition and are soon dropped or 
if retained it is with doubtful advantage. 

Third, we may use the word in the single sense that suits 
our special purpose and leave the rest to shift for them- 
selves. Thisis approximately BOhm-Bawerk’s conclusion. 
After discussing eleven different conceptions of capital to 
be found in as many different authors he decides in favor of 
one of them as the most useful. It is noteworthy that this 
is the one which precisely coincides with his own highly 
specialized inquiry into the subject of interest. It is a con- 
ception which would be entirely unsuited to the discussion 
of production which most would regard as the more funda- 
mental economic relation. This he recognizes by using the 
term productive capital, which he classes as a species under 
the genus. Whatever may be the relation of productive 
to acquisitive capital it is not that of species to genus. 
It is true that it is a smaller class and wholly included in 
the other, but this is an accident of no logical importance. 
Aside from this accident the conception, productive capital, 
is every way the more fundamental of the two. 

But criticism must be lenient where the choice lies 
between evils, which is certainly the case here. There is 
another alternative which is at least worth considering. 
It is merely to do consciously what popular speech does 
unconsciously, namely, to use the word in different senses 
in different connections with all reasonable precautions to 
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make the meaning clear in each connection and the transi- 
tious plain. There is no infallibility in such a procedure, 
but it is convenient and likely to prove quite as accurate in 
practice as the more cumbersome expedients we have con- 
sidered. It is a mistake to assume that accuracy inheres in 
the pre-definition of terms. It is far more a matter of skillful 
combination with a view to manipulating those associations 
which words acquire quite without the writer’s or lexicog- 
rapher’s consent. If we are definite and conscious in this 
elastic use of terms they may safely be made even more 
elastic than in popular speech. In other words, they may 
be made evenly and symmetrically elastic instead of fortui- 
tously so. 

I hesitate to pronounce with confidence as to the merits 
of an elastically simple as contrasted with a rigidly com- 
plex terminology. Temperament and literary instincts 
will affect a writer’s judgment on such questions. For my 
own part I hesitate to cumber all allusions to familiar con- 
ceptions by the introduction of polysyllabic adjectives or to 
talk much about the ‘‘totality of acquisitive instruments. ’’ 
Nor can I beiieve that conceptions with such names, if 
frequently referred to, are ‘‘already sufficiently provided 
for.’’ I would rather make it as clear as Ican by such 
literary tact as I possess that when I am discussing produc- 
tion I use the word in one sense and in another connection 
in another sense and run the risk of being misunderstood. 
Perhaps it is better after all to be a little misunderstood 
than to deter the reader by a forbidding technicality. 
Frankly, however, I do not expect to be seriously misunder- 
stood. It has seemed to me feasible to indicate an impor- 
tant identity of character between men and goods as objects 
of enjoyment by applying the term goods to both. I think 
my meaning will be clear to all. Nor do I believe any false 
inferences as regards social problems are likely to result. 
In any case there is a limit to a writer’s responsibility for 
the heedless use which may be made of his words. That 
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this enlarged meaning of the word goods should become 
general or leave permanent associations with the word is 
neither probable nor desirable. It will serve its temporary 
purpose and disappear. It remains to be seen whether 
reasonable care and ingenuity cannot make of our limited 
terminology a more adaptable and efficient instrument than 
it has so far been. This particular innovation is a minor 


matter. 
H. H. Powers. 


[The foregoing paper will be continued in the next two issues of 
the ANNALS which will contain the four remaining chapters of 
the monograph. —£difor. ] 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENSUS. 


The census of the United States furnishes a striking 
instance of the growth of administrative functions. Origi- 
nally intended as a simple device for the determination of 
apportionment, the census has come to be looked upon as a 
great national balance-sheet on which, from decade to de- 
cade, the results of national development are to be recorded 
and summarized. In exceeding the limits set for it by the 
letter of the constitution it has not only served real and 
fancied needs of practical administration, but has become a 
leading instrument in the scientific investigation of the 
social and economic conditions of the nation. The prepara- 
tions which are now being made for the twelfth census have, 
therefore, more than a practical or political interest. The 
census operations are eagerly followed by all who are seek- 
ing light on the many problems of public policy, whether for 
the solution of a scientific inquiry or for the attainment of a 
practical end. 

The development of the census from humble beginnings 
to its present proportions portrays the growth in number 
and complexity of these problems of national concern. A 
comparison of the first census of 1790 with that of 1890 
shows a truly remarkable growth which can be roughly 
measured by the amount of expenditure or by the amount of 
printing involved. While the first census cost the govern- 
ment $44,377.28, the last, or eleventh census has cost 
upwards of $11,000,000. ‘This increase in expenditure has 
been due in part to the growth of population, but in still 
larger degree to the extension of the scope of statistical 
inquiries and the greater elaboration of their results. If 
the same per capita cost of enumeration had prevailed in 
1890 as one hundred years before, the cost of the census 
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would have fallen short of $1,000,000. Not only has the 
enumeration of the population itself become infinitely more 
detailed, but a large number of inquiries have been added 
to those relating to the population. The Census Report 
of 1790, relating to population only, is a thin octavo 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages, while the Report on Population 
of the eleventh census is comprised in two quarto volumes 
aggregating 2181 pages. The entire census of 1890 is to 
comprise twenty-five quarto volumes, with upwards of 
twenty-two thousand pages of printed matter, exclusive of 
the compendium (three volumes), the abstract and the 
atlas. 

In considering the steps by which the census has grown 
to such proportions our inquiry will be facilitated by con- 
sidering in the first instance the development of the inquiries 
relating to population and reserving for subsequent consid- 
eration the addition of further inquiries. An obvious reason 
for such a division of the subject and its treatment by topics 
lies in the fact that population is the only subject comprised 
in the enumerations from start to finish. 

The history of the enumeration of the people may be con- 
veniently considered in three distinct periods. The first, 
which is one of wholly primitive methods, closes with the 
census of 1840. The second, which is marked by an 
improvement of the schedules, but an adherence to anti- 
quated and ineffective organization, begins with 1850 and 
ends with 1870. The third period begins with 1880 and 
includes our experience down to the present time. 


First Period, 1790-1840. 


Prior to the adoption of the constitution there had been 
no general numbering of the people in the colonies. From 
time to time the Board of Trade and Plantations demanded 
reports from the various governors as to the number of 
inhabitants in their colonies. Statements prepared in 
response to such orders constitute our chief material for a 
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knowledge of population in the colonial period. ‘The fig- 
tres given rest chiefly on conjecture and estimate, and do 
not constitute an enumeration in the modern sense. 

The census of 1790, taken in accordance with the con- 
stitutional provision, directing an enumeration of the peo- 
ple to be made, was not only the first which covered the 
territory of the United States as a whole, but it was also the 
first direct enumeration made anywhere.* It needs no 
explanation to show that the constitutional provision was 
dictated by no enlightened insight into the value of statis- 
tical research but by the practical need of ascertaining the 
numbers of the people for the purpose of apportionment. 
The constitutional rule which placed the representation of 
slaves and free persons on a different basis, involved, how- 
ever, a distinction between these two classes in the enumer- 
ation. The letter of the constitution would have been fully 
satisfied had no further distinctions been made. Yet the 
first census law shows that the idea of utilizing the census 
for other ends than the mere regulation of apportionment 
had its origin at the outset of our history. 

Some features of the law t—at least those relative to the 
machinery of census-taking—remained in operation for a 
long time. The act provides that the enumeration of the 
people shall be made under the direction of the United 
States marshals, who might appoint as many assistants as 
might be necessary to accomplish the task. The assistants 
were required to make the returns by a personal visit to each 
dwelling-house.{ All persons over sixteen years of age were 

* Histories of statistics frequently ascribe to Sweden the honor of having in 1748 
taken the first census. The account of the population prepared at that time was, 
however, a transcript of the permanent registers of the population which existed 
in Sweden, and not a direct enumeration. 

tAct of March 1, 1790. 

tIn the absence of an adequate supervision of the work of the enumerators, it is 
to be feared that this provision was not strictly carried out. As late as 1860 it was 
not infrequent thatin the rural regions the census was filled out on court days. 
‘The story of the man who took a census in a “ boom "’ region by announcing that 


he wanted to buy real estate, and counting the crowd which gathered about the 
hotel, is not wholly improbable. 
[360] 
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required to make the returns and give the information pre- 
scribed by the act under a penalty of $20.00 for refusal. 
The payment to assistants was $1.00 for every 150 persons 
enumerated. A curious provision of the law was that before 
making their return to the marshal the assistants were 
required to prepare two copies, which were to be posted for 
the inspection of the public, and in making returns to the 
marshals they were required to add a certificate from two 
reputable citizens that the returns had been posted, as the 
law required. When the returns were received by the 
marshals they were to be transmitted by them to the Presi- 
dent. For their labors the marshals received fixed sums 
expressly stated in the law, varying from $100 to $500. 
The law requires returns on the points included in the 
following scheme:* 


In EacH FAMILY THE NUMBER OF 


FREE WHITES. 
er 
persons 
sig | | 
| 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


The schedule contained one line for each family. When 
it was completed a new one was commenced. It is to be 
inferred that the locality was indicated at the top of the 
sheet, as there is no column for these notices as in later 
census schedules. It will be observed that the letter of the 
constitutional requirement would have been fulfilled if col- 
umns 2 to 5 of the above scheme had been united in one. 
We have no express record of the purpose in making these 


* This is not an exact reproduction of the schedule used, but indicates its form 
and essential nature. 
[361] 
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distinctions, but it is evident to students of statistics that 
the division of the free white males into age classes was 
dictated by considerations respecting possible military 
strength. 

The census returns of 1790 were issued in the following 
year in an edition of 150 copies, all of them signed by Jef- 
ferson, Secretary of State. A table of returns by states, on 
the first page, represents the only work which was done by 
the central authority. Technically even this is defective, 
since the individual columns are not added, but only the 
final column, which gives the totals for each state. The 
remainder of the scanty volume is devoted to the returns of 
the marshals, which are printed in exactly the form in 
which they were made by those officials. With a schedule 
such as has been described there is little possibility of other 
than a geographical grouping of facts. In the northern 
states as a rule town or township population is given, as 
well as that of the counties, although Connecticut, which 
had a township organization, is returned by counties only. 
In the southern states, where the county was the unit of 
local organization, we find no further sub-division of the 
returns. Simple as the schedule was, the marshals found 
it possible to vary the reports. Thus the Massachusetts 
marshal gives the names of his assistants, indicating the 
districts to which they were assigned and the total number 
of persons returned by each enumerator. In Virginia each 
assistant had a county and his name appears in the report. 
In general the returns are simply a summary of the cate- 
gories mentioned intheschedule. It is, however, of interest 
to note that the Massachusetts marshal goes beyond the 
instructions, adding columns giving the number of houses 
and the number of families, while in New York the marshal 
has analyzed the figures by ascertaining and reporting for 
each town the excess of males and the excess of females. 
Of course, such a division must of necessity refer to the 
free whites only, as the other elements—numerically 
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inconsiderable, it is true, in New York—were not divided 
by sex. 

The census of 1790 remained the model for subsequent 
enumerations down to the year 1840 inclusive, both as 
respects the form of schedule and of publication. Not that 
the census remained stationary, but the fundamental prin- 
ciple remained unchanged. 

During this period the schedule underwent several exten- 
sions, and at each census it was larger than at the preceding, 
yet the line of variation was a very simple one, relating as 
it did chiefly to the age divisions of the population. In the 
enumeration a single line represented a family and in pub- 
lication a single line represented a geographical unit, 
whether township, county, state or nation. In 1800, 1810 
and 1820 the scheme of age distribution was practically the 
same for whites. It comprised for males and females sepa- 
rately the following groups: 


Under to, to to 15, 16 to 25, 26 to 44, 45 and upward. 


Slaves and free colored were enumerated in the mass in the 
years 1800 and 1810, while in 1820 a sex and age distribu- 
tion similar to the free whites was adopted. ‘The latter 
census also had a column devoted to ‘‘all other free persons 
except Indians not taxed,’’ a category which, it must be 
assumed, included civilized Indians, but which disappeared 
in subsequent enumerations. In the years 1800 and 1810, 
as in 1790, the aggregate population by the family or 
geographical unit was the sum of all the individual columns 
relating to it. For the first time in 1820 columns appeared 
which did not enter into this total. One of these was an 
anomalous age class of sixteen to eighteen years for males 
only, the purpose of which is not clearly discernible, and a 
category of foreigners not naturalized. In the published 
report a double ruling separates these columns from the 
adjacent ones, and the headings of the columns were printed 
in italics. Apart, therefore, from the question relating to 
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citizenship, the only extension of the tables up to 1820, 
inclusive, was in the direction of a more complete and more 
uniform age distribution for the different classes. 

In 1830 and 1840 the schedule was considerably enlarged. 
The age distribution of free whites was in five-year classes 
up to nineteen years, inclusive, and in ten-year classes 
thereafter, with a final class of one hundred years and over, 
for each of the sexes separately. For slaves and free colored 
persons a more summary distribution with six classes in 
each sex was made, the age classes being as follows: 


Under Io, 10 to 24, 24 to 36, 36 to 55, 55 to 100, I1oo and over. 


Thus only was the uniformity of the distribution dis- 
turbed, but an exact comparison between whites and 
blacks was rendered impossible. The lack of adherence to 
the decimal system in the length of the age periods here as 
well as in the grouping for free whites prior to 1830 is 
unaccountable. 

The schedule showed an improvement, inasmuch as addi- 
tional inquiries did not, as in 1820, appear in the midst of 
the schedule, but were reserved for the final columns, after 
a column had been provided for the total population. The 
additional information required in 1830 related to physical 
defects, deaf and dumb in three age groups, the blind in the 
aggregate for white and colored separately, and also to citi- 
zenship. In1840insanity was added tothe physical defects 
recorded, while for the first time the census made a record 
of occupations, which, however, were summarized in seven 
groups. This census also asked for the number of pension- 
ers. One column related further to illiteracy and a number 
of columns to schools, though how the latter could have 
been recorded in the general population schedule is not 
apparent. The following statement shows the development 
of the questions from 1790 to 1840: 
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NUMBER OF COLUMNS IN POPULATION SCHEDULES OF THE 
CENSUS 1790-1840. 


& 
a 
318 FREE FREE bales 
§ WHITES. COLORED. 23/83 
= vg 
=s 
og 
vg 38 
M F M. F M | 
17990 |. . I 2 I I I 
1800 | 1 I 5 5 I I 12 ee. 
1 I 5 I I 
1820 I I 5t 4 4 4 4 27 2 
1830 I I 13 13 6 5° 9 
1840 | 2 13 13 6 6 6 6 50 26 


The schedules were set forth in the successive laws gov- 
erning the census, and it.was the duty of the marshal to 
fill them out through his assistants. On the completion of 
their labors a summary was made and sent to the Department 
of State. Inthe main the department contented itself with 
the preparation of one general table for the United States 
and the printing of the marshals’ returns. In publication 
the census reports followed closely the original schedule, 
and the size of the pages increased from one census to 
another with the number of columns in the schedule. As 
late as 1820 the returns for the different states varied con- 
siderably. In that year Vermont made no return of the 
population by towns, while in several cases (Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland and Massachusetts) the 
county totals are not added from the town returns, an omis- 
sion which the State Department failed to rectify. These 
obvious irregularities led in 1830 to a publication of the 
returns of the marshals in two forms, first, as made, and 
then as corrected. The correction appears to have been to 
secure uniformity in the presentation, the county totals 
omitted by the marshals (Massachusetts, Maryland, Indiana 
and Michigan) being supplied. In 1840 the need of a 


*An anomalous age column. 
tA column “all other free persons.” 
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proper editing seems to have been better understood, as 
there is a single publication of the returns as reported and 
corrected. 

In this period there could be no tabulation of statistics in 
the modern sense of the word. It was quite impossible to 
do more than reproduce the schedule, since the facts were 
not so recorded as to be susceptible of combination. Thus 
in the 1840 schedule no relation could be ascertained 
between occupations on the one hand and sex, race and age 
on the other. In the published results the simplest group- 
ing was not made, the principle being pursued that each 
line on the schedule or in the published table must count up 
to the total at the end. Hence such intermediate sums as 
the ‘‘total white,’’ ‘‘total free colored,’’ ‘‘total slaves,’’ 
‘*total males’’ and ‘‘total females’’ were not given in the 
tables, and if needed must be laboriously calculated. 

The development during this period was simply in the 
direction of greater detail, but the census was still very 
crude as compared with our modern enumerations. Nor 
had the machinery of taking the census during this period 
undergone any essential change. The first census enumer- 
ators were allowed by the law nine months for the comple- 
tion of their labors, and this practically remained the rule 
until the year 1850. 

In consequence of this increased size of the schedule, 
which was aggravated by the ineffectiveness of the enumer- 
ation machinery, the census results were looked upon with 
great distrust. The census of 1840 in particular was the 
object of much hostile criticism. With the increase of the 
number of columns the control of the correctness of the 
results became increasingly difficult. The marshals were 
not required to transmit the individual schedules to Wash- 
ington, but simply the total results for geographical divi- 
sions. The labor of making these summaries was therefore 
entrusted to the various marshals and their assistants scat- 
tered through the country. With a complete absence of 
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administrative control it was natural that the census should 
contain many errors. 

Among the evidences of discontent with the census which 
have been preserved is a memorial addressed in 1843 to 
Congress by the American Statistical Association through a 
committee consisting of Edward Jarvis, William Brigham 
and J. Wingate Thornton. ‘The memorial contends that the 
census is so outrageously defective that it cannot be consid- 
ered a true picture of the state of the country and should 
not receive the sanction of Congress. They point out that 
in many cases the reports are obviously incorrect. A special 
study is made in their memorial of the school statistics of 
New England. The facts recorded in the tables are not only 
inconsistent with one another, but are at variance with 
official data collected and published by the state administra- 
tion. Of greater interest for our present purpose is the 
discussion of the statistics of physical and mental defects 
among the colored population. ‘The committee printed a 
list of seventy-five towns in the northern part of the country, 
where the number of the colored deaf and dumb reported by 
the census is as great as or even greater than the total colored 
population. In astill larger number of towns, a list of which 
is given, the number of colored insane equals or exceeds 
the colored population. These flagrant instances are in the 
minds of the committee sufficient to throw a doubt upon the 
value of the whole work. From Thomas Earle and other 
citizens of Pennsylvania a memorial was received by the 
House in which attention is called to the same facts in more 
general terms. In commenting upon these memorials a 
Select Committee of the House * (Mr. Pratt, of New York, 
chairman) acknowledged that the facts are as stated, 
though they confessed their inability to discover where the 
error took place, whether in the original returns, in tran- 
scribing, or in publication. Itshould, however, be remarked 


*H. R. Reports of Committees, First Session, 28th Congress, Vol. iii, Nos. 579 and 


580. 
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that the evidence of the American Statistical Association is. 
to the effect that many errors were to be found in all three 
operations. At the same session Congress was occupied 
with a project of creating a bureau of commerce and sta- 
tistics in the Treasury Department. In the first committee 
report upon this measure its advantages are set forth by the 
chairman, Mr. Pratt, in very explicit terms. The bureau 
which was contemplated was to concern itself with such 
questions as were subsequently assigned to the bureau 
created in 1865. Neither in the first favorable report of 
March 8, 1844, on this project, nor in a subsequent one, * 
which was presented February 27, 1845, together with a 
strong letter of recommendation from the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, George M. Bibb, is the relation of the pro- 
posed bureau to the census work considered. Yet when on 
June 17, 1844, the same Select Committee of the House 
commented upon the memorials which have been men- 
tioned, the report says that the defects of the census dis- 
cussed in the memorials form a strong argument for the 
establishment of a bureau of statistics. They must there- 
fore have contemplated at that time that this bureau should 
take charge of the census work, though they forgot this 
argument in February, 1845, when they made their second 
report. No action was taken at this Congress and the con- 
templated bureau was not finally established until 1865. 


Second Period, 1850-1870. 


In preparing for the census of 1850 Congress recognized 
the justice of the current criticisms of the previous census 
and entered seriously upon the work of reorganizing the 
census. An act of March 3, 1849, created a census board, 
composed of the Secretary of State, the Postmaster-General 
and the Attorney-General, and charged this board with 
the duty of drafting the forms and schedules which might 


*H. R. Reports of Committees, First Session, 28th Congress, Vol. 1, No. 301; 
Second Session, 28th Congress, No. r10. 
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be necessary for the seventh census. Its exact functions 
were never distinctly defined and subsequent legislation 
rendered it ineffective. Congress had on the same day 
established the Department of the Interior and transferred 
the census labors from the State Department to the newly- 
created department. When Congress met in the fall it 
appointed a special committee upon the census which pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the seventh census with little regard 
to the actions of the census board. Some doubt was 
expressed on the floor of the House whether such a board 
was competent to prescribe schedules without action by 
Congress. In any event it is sufficient to say that Congress 
took the matter in its own hands. The special committee, 
in consultation with some of the best authorities on statis- 
tical matters, prepared an elaborate bill. In their main 
features its recommendations met with the approval of Con- 
gress. ‘The scope of the census work was indeed greatly 
enlarged, and the debate, which was prolonged, dealt at 
length not only with the expediency but also with the con- 
stitutionality of any enumeration beyond that of the people 
and for the purpose of apportionment. In the end the 
utility of statistical work overcame the constitutional scru- 
ples which were brought forward by Alexander Stephens, 
of Georgia, and other eminent southern members. 

The Act of May 23, 1850, is a distinct advance upon the 
previous legislation. It was designed to provide for the 
seventh census and in the absence of subsequent legislation 
for any future census. In fact, the law governed the census 
down to 1870, inclusive. Nochange was made in the organ 
of enumeration, the marshals and their assistants fulfilling 
this duty as heretofore, under the supervision of a superin- 
tendent of the census in the Department of the Interior. 
The law provided not less than six schedules, two of which, 
-one for free inhabitants and one for slaves, related to popu- 
lation. The schedule provided for the free inhabitants is 
in the form of a family schedule, with a distinct line for 
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each member of the family, who for the first time were 
recorded by name, but each sheet was used for as many per- 
sons as possible, several families being on the same sheet. 
The privacy of a family schedule was lacking, but the prin- 
ciple of individual enumeration was established. It will be 
remembered that in the previous census operations the 
schedule was for the locality, and each line represented a 
family, the head of the family only being designated by 
name. As the schedule for 1850 provided a line for each 
person the information requested as to age, sex, etc., could 
be recorded in a single column, and the schedule was there- 
fore much simplified. The grouping of the facts into tables 
for publication was no longer left to the marshals of the 
various districts, but entrusted to the Census Office. The 
marshals had no further duty than to collect the schedules 
and send them to Washington, where they were to be tabu- 
lated in a central bureau, thus insuring a greater guaranty 
for formal accuracy and unity of effort than had existed 
before. The schedule for free inhabitants assumed practi- 
cally the form with which we are familiar to-day, though 
it is more limited in scope than in the last census. In 
addition to the name of the free inhabitants questions are 
asked regarding age, sex, color and place of birth of all of the 
inhabitants. Further columns relate to profession for per- 
sons over fifteen years of age and illiteracy for persons over 
twenty years of age, physical or mental defects, ownership 
of real estate, marriage within the year or school attendance 
within the year. The schedule for slaves is simpler, and 
involves simply age, sex, color, physical or mental defects, 
and some few questions which could not apply to the free 
inhabitants. 

With the census of 1850, therefore, we find an enumera- 
tion based on schedules akin to those nowin use. The 
subsequent development of the census has involved no 
change in the form of the schedules. The advance which has 
since been made lies rather in the increase in the questions. 
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asked and especially in the utilization of these ques- 
tions in the tabulation. The census for 1850, which was 
conducted under the supervision of J. B. De Bow, showed a 
marked advance in the statistical spirit in its publications. 
For the first time in the history of the census we have an 
adequate introduction. This gives in the first place an 
account of the legislation under which the census was con- 
ducted, the instructions issued to the enumerators and some 
of the administrative details with regard to the mode of 
classification, etc. It is much to be regretted that the good 
example set by Mr. De Bow has not always been followed. 
The student of statistics needs in many cases the official 
interpretation of words and phrases which can only be found 
in these administrative documents. After a description of 
the census machinery the superintendent proceeds to an 
analysis of the census results. The analysis treats of pop- 
ulation by topics and contains comparisons with the preced- 
ing census enumerations and in many cases also with foreign 
countries. ‘The arrangement of the general tables in the 
body of the work is less commendable. It is purely geo- 
graphical, all of the statistics of Maine, no matter to what 
subjects they relate, being given first, and the other states 
inorder. If, for instance, we desire to find the illiterates 
by states we can refer to the introduction, but if we seek a 
table for illiteracy throughout the United States by counties 
we must turn to Table IX in each one of the states. This 
holds true, of course, of any other item of information. 

The census of 1860 followed the same methods as that of 
1850, being taken under the same law and with the same 
schedule. It came at acritical period of our history and 
did not receive much general consideration. 

Before the census of 1870 was undertaken a careful con- 
sideration of the needs of the census took place in the House 
of Representatives. A committee presided over by General 
Garfield presented January 18, 1870, an elaborate report 
upon the census, with suggestions for important and radical 
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changes in the census methods. The committee prepared 
a valuable history of census methods in foreign countries 
and in the United States, and its report has been the chief 
source of information for those who have been curious to 
study the development of our statistical efforts. ‘Together 
with their own report they published some account of the 
International Statistical Congress, which had then recently 
devoted much consideration to the subject of population 
statistics and a valuable paper by Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, on 
the needs of the census work. 

In the field of population statistics the committee did not 
feel justified in recommending any substantial change as to 
the period of enumerations. The proposition for a one day 
census which had been made by Dr. Jarvis was rejected by 
them on account of the extreme difficulty which that method 
involves. ‘The distinctive argument for the United States 
is the fact that our census schedules, owing to the census 
being ‘‘the only instrument of general statistics,’’ were more 
elaborate than those of countries having permanent statisti- 
cal bureaus. ‘The committee, however, are agreed that the 
time allotted to the enumeration was too long and that a 
period of one month should be sufficient. The delay in 
publication of the census, which had given rise to vexatious 
complaints, and which as we know has not yet been abol- 
ished, is ascribed by them, in part, to the length of time 
allotted for enumeration purposes. In the light of the 
experience of 1880 and 1890, however, this has proved to 
be a minor element in the delay. 

The committee urged, however, certain improvements in 
the schedule and added to the questions already asked those 
relating to relationship to head of the family, to conjugal 
condition, to parentage and to dwellings. 

The most radical change which was proposed was in the 
machinery of the census, taking the enumeration out of the 
hands of the United States marshals and placing it under 
special agents. The old rule had worked ineffectively, not 
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only because the marshals being judicial officers were 
already sufficiently occupied with other and different func- 
tions, but also because of the inequality in size of the judi- 
cial districts, which had imposed upon some of the marshals 
inequality in their judicial district. A district of Massa- 
chusetts embracing a million and a quarter inhabitants is 
contrasted in the report, with one in Florida with a popu- 
lation of seventy thousand, and one in Alabama with a 
population of three hundred and twenty thousand. 

The bill for the taking of the ninth census prepared by 
this committee involves the points above mentioned, together 
with many other details, which looked to a change in the 
machinery of census taking, to an improvement of census 
schedules and an enlargement of their scope. Unfortunately 
the labor which was spent in the preparation of this bill was 
for the time being lost. While it passed the House, it failed 
in the Senate, and it was not until 1880 that its essential 
provisions were incorporated in the law. 

The ninth census was taken therefore under the Act of 
1850 in default of any new legislation upon the subject. 
The Superintendent of the Census, General F. A. Walker, 
chafed under the old and antiquated machinery, and in his 
introductory remarks discussed the difficulties which he 
encountered with perfect freedom and with that vigor of 
language which marked all hisutterances. All that careful 
tabulation could supply he gave. His tables are arranged 
by topics and his text commentary is an invaluable aid to 
the comprehension of the figures, and of the charts which 
form a distinctive feature of this census publication. 

General Walker is even more explicit than the Garfield 
Committee in his discussion of census methods. In his intro- 
ductory report he claims to have made the best census which 
could be made under the existinglaw. Complaints against 
the census were frequent. They were generally of a class, 
however, which have not yet disappeared, complaints that 
the population attributed to certain localities was too small. 
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t The animus of such complaints is perhaps. best portrayed in 
, H the words of the introduction which remarks that ‘‘the com- 
| plaints in the great majority of cases have been not so much 
f on account of the inadequate representation of the town or 
f city itself as of the superiority attributed to some immediate 
rival.’’ These contentions are dismissed by General Walker 
as without foundation. He is, however, emphatic in deal- 
ti ing with the ‘‘essential viciousness of a protracted enumer- 
ation.’’ While the time allowed for taking the census had 
" been somewhat shortened, it was none the less under the 
h law of 1870 in round numbers one hundred days. Sucha 
i period offers wide opportunity for omi...ons and to some 
a extent duplications in the census. General Walker is of 
the opinion that the census might readily be taken in a 
single day in the larger cities, in a period of three or four 
days in the manufacturing districts of the country and a 
period not exceeding one month in the outlying regions. 
This ideal has not yet been realized. While acknowledg- 
ing with courtesy the services of the marshals who had 
assisted him in the work of the ninth census, he does not | 
i hesitate to call attention to the defects of the law in impos- 
. ing this service upon those officials. Under the law they 
yy were charged not only with the supervision of the enumer- 
Hs ation but also with the preliminary work of determining 
the sub-divisions within their district. Moreover, it was 
4 always an anomalous condition that the agents of the 
Department of Justice should for this purpose be under the 
direction of the Department of the Interior. Another ques- 
hi tion which has vexed the legislator since the first census 
1) was begun—namely, the mode of compensation for enumer- 
ators—receives attention at length from the superintendent, 
but its discussion hardly belongs within the scope of this 
paper. 
The schedule of 1870 was improved by the recasting of 
the headings and the introduction of a summary question 
permitting a record of foreign parentage. 
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Ir the census work the greater exactness resulted from 
the distinct formulation of certain questions, notably that 
with regard to occupations. In the compilation of results 
greater care was exercised. The utilization of the mate- 
rials was more complete than the former periods. Improve- 
ments are to be noted in reference to classification of ages 
and of occupation, in short, in the inter-relation of the dif- 
ferent figures. 


Third Period, 1880-1890. 


A new period in our statistical history began with the 
census of 1880. ‘The Act of March 3, 1879, provides for a 
census of broader scope than any which had heretofore 
existed. The recommendations of the Garfield Committee 
were substantially accepted in the formulation of the law. 
That which characterizes the census of 1880 over and above 
those which preceded it, is the enormous extension which 
was given to the supplementary work of the census beyond 
the enumeration of the people. Asconcerns the latter, with 
which we are here occupied, the most important innovation 
was the establishment of special organs for the collection of 
the material. ‘The United States marshals were no longer 
charged with these duties, which were entrusted to specially 
appointed supervisors of the census. ‘The result was greater 
uniformity in the labors of the supervisors through the 
greater equality of the districts over which they presided. 
There was another change from an administrative point of 
view, in that census enumerators were directly amenable to 
the Superintendent of the Census and the Secretary of the 
Interior, who was ultimately responsible for the operations 
of the Census Office. The improvement in the schedule 
was represented by the introduction of questions relating to 
the conjugal condition of the people and to parentage. 

The published results of the census reflect the more gene- 
rous spirit in which the appropriations have been made for 
this work. The tabular statements are superior to those 
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which preceded them in the wealth of their details and in 
the correlation of the different facts which were the subject 
of the census enumeration. As late as 1880, however, the 
methods of tabulation pursued in the Census Office were of 
a primitive character. They afforded many opportunities 
for errors, while their clumsiness prevented the fullest 
utilization of the facts which had been collected by the enu- 
merators. ‘Thus, the figures for conjugal condition are not 
tabulated at all in the census of 1880, while those for par- 
entage are tabulated only in part. When one considers 
that the tables were made up by the primitive method of 
reading the schedules and scoring off the results by means 
of lines (like the scoring of points in a game) it will be 
marveled that so much was accomplished in the elaboration 
of the tables previously given, and it cannot be wondered 
that the office found its appropriations too limited for a 
tabulation of the additional items involved in the schedule. 

With the eleventh census we reach a work so recent, 
that its general features are well known to students of 
economics. The promise of curtailing the census work, 
which was made at the outset, has only been partially ful- 
filled. The census of 1890 numbers twenty-five large 
volumes and exceeds in bulk that of 1880; but there has 
been a great gain through the elimination of non-sta- 
tistical material which cut a prominent figure in the cen- 
sus of 1880. So far as the population is concerned, the 
schedules with which we are familiar were not essentially 
changed. The publication of the results, however, is far 
more ample than anything heretofore known, and is more 
extensive than the census work of any other nation. This 
result was made possible through the adoption in the work 
of tabulation of the electrical tabulating machine invented 
by Mr. Herman Hollerith. This has been a great boon to 
statistical work and promises to give us in the future, 
through the more perfect and complete analysis of results, a 
greater insight than we have heretofore enjoyed into the 
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phenomena of population. For not only has the United 
States census of 1890 demonstrated the efficiency of the 
machine, but also those of European countries where it has 
been adopted, notably Austria, have given us a far more 
complete analysis of the phenomena of population than we 
have enjoyed before. 

The general trend of census development, which has been 
shown in the foregoing pages, is toward an improvement of 
census machinery, an elaboration of census schedules and a 
more careful and minute presentation of the results of sta- 
tistical inquiry. It has been our purpose to bring these 
facts to the attention of the reader through a study of popu- 
lation, the original object of census research which still 
remains the incentive and backbone of the operation. But 
the history of the census is not complete without a consid- 
eration of the subsidiary inquiries which have grown out of 
the constitutional requirement of an enumeration of the 
population. 


Subsidiary Inquiries. 


As the census of 1890 devotes but two volumes of its 
twenty-five to the subject of population, it can readily be 
understood how subsidiary inquiries have grown in impor- 
tance. Some of them are a direct outgrowth of the popula- 
tion schedule and represent as independent inquiries an 
elaboration of facts previously embodied in the population 
volume and eveu yet, in part, enumerated on the population 
schedule. Of this class there is the volume relating to the 
defective classes (the insane, the deaf and dumb and the 
blind). As early as 1830 the population schedule called for 
certain information with regard to these classes, and they 
have been the subject of inquiry at each succeeding census. 
The peculiar character of the schedules in vogue before 
1850, however, made an elaboration of the data required out 
of the question. ‘The mere fact of the existence of these 
infirmities, with such divisions as to color and age which 
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might be asked for on the schedule, was all that was avail- 
able for publication. With the schedule of 1850 the returns 
are, as before noted, given individually, and statistics in 
relation to these classes are, therefore, capable of the same 
elaboration as those of the general populatior itself. None 
the less, the returns were very defective and the publication 
very meagre. It was not until 1880 that a more direct study 
of these classes was made. In that year, as well as in 1890, 
a special schedule was provided for these classes. It gave 
not only the general facts called for in the population 
schedule, but also a number of special inquiries which 
related to the cause and nature of the specific infirmities. 
In consequence of these changes a much more complete 
study of these unfortunate classes was possible. The statis- 
tics then in 1890, as compared with those for 1880, share in 
the general improvement of all population returns due to the 
introduction of improved methods of tabulation. 

Similar to the foregoing are the statistics of crime, pau- 
perism and benevolence. They date from the year 1850, 
when the population schedule contained a space in which 
might be recorded the fact of pauperism or criminality as 
well as physical defects. Unfortunately, no definition is 
given in the instruction of the words ‘‘pauper’’ and ‘‘con- 
vict,’’ and the returns appear to have been quite incomplete. 
At any rate, such an elaboration of the returns as was pos- 
sible was not undertaken and the census contents itself with 
recording simply the number of prisoners and paupers 
drawn not from the population schedule, but from that of 
social statistics. Somewhat more elaborate are the figures 
relative to 1870, though here again the tabulation was 
confined to facts drawn from the social schedule. The 
preparation of these schedules received greater attention 
from the central office, and every effort made to secure uni- 
formity in the returns. A clear definition of the criminals 
is not given and we are informed in the introduction that 
the figures do not relate to inmates of houses of correction 
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or workhouses. Again, special schedules relating to these 
classes first appear in the year 1880, and for the first time 
we have a study of the special characteristics of the classes 
concerned. Prior to this date we have no information with 
respect to such important questions as the character of 
crime committed and the length of sentence for prisoners, 
or the causes of pauperism and the nature of the relief 
afforded to paupers. The tabulation for the year 1890, based 
upon similar special schedules, amplified in certain direc- 
tions, is a remarkable analysis of the facts in question. No 
more complete study of population groups than that given 
in this volume exists anywhere to the writer’s knowledge. 
In places, indeed, the figures are over-elaborated and tables 
constructed which serve no useful purpose; but this is a 
fault which will concern the legislator desirous of the eco- 
nomical use of public money rather than the student, 
unless such excessive and unnecessary work is at the cost 
of more important inquiries elsewhere. 

Less obviously connected with the population schedule 
are the volumes relating to mortality and other vital statis- 
tics in the United States. They grow directly, however, 
from the population schedule and date from the year 1850, 
when the first attempt was made to collect vital statistics 
through the census agency. In that year a special schedule 
for deaths was introduced, and since then the attempt to 
collect vital statistics by this method has not been aban- 
doned. ‘The figures relating to births and marriages have 
been called for directly by the population schedule; those 
for deaths have of necessity been collected separately. The 
great interest which has always been felt in mortality sta- 
tistics is doubtless the cause of the persistence of this 
schedule in the census. The statistics of mortality, to be 
instructive, must be complete. Those of the census are 
notoriously deficient. When, for instance, the census of 
1890 gives as the death rate in the United States 13.9 per 
thousand of the population, the merest tyro in statistics 
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knows that the figure is incorrect. It represents the ratio 
of reported deaths to the population, and not the ratio of 
the whole number of deaths. In so far, therefore, as vital 
statistics depend upon quantitative measurements, © these 
volumes must be characterized as worthless. Few inquiries 
in the census represent so large an amount of labor for so 
slight a positive result. It is not to be denied that these 
statistics give some indications of the prevalence of certain 
types of disease in certain regions, but that is all that can 
be said of them. 

The next great field of census inquiry which we must 
consider is not directly connected with the enumeration of 
the population and is of independent origin. Of thecensus 
volumes which have not heretofore been noticed, the greater 
number can be included under the head of statistics of pro- 
duction. Of these the most important are those relating to 
agriculture, manufactures, mining and transportation. 

The development of population statistics has shown us 
that the idea of utilizing the decennial enumeration of the 
people as a means of securing important information, was 
an early one. It was not, however, until 1810 that it was 
proposed to extend the census inquiries beyond the study of 
the population. The Act of May 1, 1810, declares that the 
marshals shall report upon all the establishments of manu- 
facturing industries in their district. No schedule was 
prescribed for their guidance by the law and the matter 
seems to have been left entirely to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; nor did that officer take the task 
seriously and attempt to produce a uniform schedule appli- 
cable to all branches of manufactures. He simply made a 
list of industries which were to be reported; he did not 
make it clear what was expected under each head. Some 
of his questions appear to look to the number of establish- 
ments, others to the amount of the product in bulk, and 
still others to the value of the product. As a consequence 
of such a heterogeneous schedule no summary figures could 
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be obtained in a form capable of comparison with the census 
figures of a later date. The mass of material collected was 
turned over to Mr. Tench Coxe, who with a free use of 
estimate and conjecture prepared in 1814 a ‘‘Statement of 
the Arts and Manufactures in the United States for 1810. ’’ 

In 1820 another attempt was made to secure manufactur- 
ing statistics, and the schedule which was prepared by the 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, is much superior to 
that of the previous census. It was as follows: 


Raw Materials—Kind, Amount and Value. 
Employes—Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
Machinery—Three questions. 
Expenditures—Capital, Wages Contingent. 
Nature of Product. 

Value of Product. 

Remarks. 


In the absence of definite instructions it will be noticed 
that the schedule is somewhat vague and capable of varying 
interpretation in some of its parts. In other cases the ques- 
tions are direct, and on the face of it should have given 
fairly satisfactory results. But the administration of a 
census office of those days was far from what it should have 
been, and so badly was the inquiry managed that the returns 
which were published were entirely unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
so great was the dissatisfaction with the results of these 
inquiries that in 1830 they were abandoned altogetlier. In 
1840 the manufacturing schedule marks a certain improve- 
ment. It enumerates thirty-one different classes of manu- 
facturing industry, grouping the remainder. Though the 
printed schedule is not specific, it appears that under each 
head three questions were asked—value of the product, num- 
ber of persons employed, and the capital invested. Meagre 
as is the information asked for, the results could have been 
of some value had they been carried out consistently. But 
the three questions are not uniformly elaborated. A 
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summary in the preface to the tenth census report on manu- 
factures shows that many items are omitted, so that totals for 
the United States or for any single state can not be obtained. 
This summary also shows sixteen special inquiries which 
were not provided with the general schedule and have little 
relation to it. It is clear that the complaints which this 
census gave rise to in relation to population, could have 
been made with equal force with regard to manufactures. 
Public opinion branded the entire census as worthless. 

As in other inquiries we find the beginning of modern 
statistics with the census of 1850. The schedule of manu- 
factures is substantially in the form which we use to-day 
and many comparisons may be taken back to that date. It 
is essentially an individual schedule, each establishment 
recorded being given a distinct line. The schedule con- 
tains fourteen columns, of which five describing the estab- 
lishment, raw material, the product and motive force are 
not statistical in character. The remaining columns pro- 
vided for numerical statement of the value of capital, the 
amount and value of raw material, the hands employed 
(male and female), the average monthly wages (male and 
female), and the amount and value of the product. The 
statistics of industry upon such a basis must necessarily be 
comparatively simple. It is obvious that only two princi- 
ples of classification are practicable: a classification by 
localities, and a classification by industries. 

No further development in manufacturing statistics took 
place until the year 1880. In that year the schedule was 
improved, especially as regards the census of the statement 
of wages. The question asked in this census is as to the 
total amount of wages paid and not the average wage. It 
is obvious this question can be answered more readily and 
more correctly than the previous one. Yet the greatest 
improvement which marks the census of 1880 was in the 
administrative machinery. The census act permitted the 
superintendent to withdraw the schedules of industry from 
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the hands of the ordinary enumerators and place them in 
the care of special agents, and wherever there was a great 
concentration of industry, as in the case of cities, this was 
done. Wherever, therefore, industry was on a larger 
scale, the facts were collected by more highly qualified 
agents. In the more distinctively rural districts they 
remained in the hands of the enumerators of the popu- 
lation. 

Another improvement was the employment of experts 
upon special topics. Their reports comprised about one- 
half of the bulky volume on manufactures of the tenth cen- 
sus. Some of them are statistical, as in the case of Mr. 
Hollerith’s report on the power used in manufacturing, 
while others are largely historical and descriptive, as in Mr. 
Wright’s report on the factory system. Three volumes of 
the tenth census are devoted to the subject of manufac- 
tures and allied topics, namely: Volume II, Manufactures; 
Volume XX, Wages; Volume XXII, Power and Machinery 
Employed in Manufactures. The wages inquiry did not 
result directly from the schedule of manufactures, but was 
a special undertaking comprising a vast mass of informa- 
tion printed in bulk without classification. 

In the eleventh census manufactures again occupied three 
volumes, which show an improvement in the schedule and 
in the administrative features. A much larger proportion 
of the work was collected by special agents than heretofore, 
while in the general schedule we find an itemization of the 
facts relating to capital, employes, and wages, which 
should be in the direction of greater accuracy. In the pub- 
lished volume we have a remarkably full and complete 
analysis of the returns. 

In the other statistics of production, transportation is 
most closely allied to manufactures in the thoroughness of 
the inquiry and in the analysis of the results. This 
inquiry is a comparatively new one and found no place in 
the census before the year 1880. 
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Agriculture first appears as a topic for census inquiry in 
the census of 1840. The defective schedules of that census 
asked a few questions as to the value of the principal crops, 
but nothing further. In 1850 we have a separate schedule 
devoted to agriculture, embodying inquiries with relation 
to the size and value of farms, and the product of the more 
familiar crops. In the nature of things these schedules 
must have been filled out by the same enumerators as are 
occupied on the population schedules, and experience has 
shown that too great an elaboration of the questions defeats 
the purposes of the inquiry. There has been, therefore, no 
substantial change since the schedules of 1850. Questions 
appear from time to time as public interest suggests the 
desirability and disappear as experience proves the imprac- 
ticabilityof securing adequate information upon these points. 
General returns from agriculture by the census methods are, 
therefore, of necessity, limited to a fewtopics. The change 
which has come over the census reports on agriculture 
relates rather to the utilization of the results obtained than 
to an enlargement of the field of inquiry. In 1880 we find 
for the first time the introduction of monographs and a sepa- 
rate treatment of the leading crops. As compared with 
manufactures, the available material is scantier and the 
analysis is less complete. 

Mineral production was an object of census inquiry in 
1840, but disappeared from the lists until 1880. In the 
year 1880 we have a volume on mineral production and also 
one on mining laws. The latter is omitted in 1890. 
The figures for mineral production in the census have been 
collected by special agents and lack co-ordination with the 
other forms of census inquiry. ‘The published reports are 
mainly historical and descriptive, and while they afford a 
valuable monographic treatment of the different mineral 
products, do not enter into the general scheme of the census 
work. 

Thus far we have traced the statistics of population and 
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the statistics of production. It would be impossible to 
mention in detail all of the topics which have been subjects 
of inquiry at the census. Suffice it to say that in addition 
to the topics already mentioned, the eleventh census con- 
tains volumes relating to churches, to wealth, debt and 
taxation, to insurance, to Alaska, Indians, mortgages, farm 
and home proprietorship, and indebtedness. It is not 
necessary to recount the stages by which these inquiries 
have been added to the census. It is enough to note the 
fact that they were included in it. 

The utilization of the census as a means of securing sta- 
tistical information has progressed to a point which makes 
it a most gigantic undertaking. To those who believe that 
the census should be confined to its constitutional object— 
the ascertainment of the population—all of these inquiries 
are obviously superfluous. While in times past such a 
narrow view has frequently been expressed by men eminent 
in the councils of the nation, it has not been heard so fre- 
quently of late. The utility of census work may be deemed 
definitely established. Current criticism of the magnitude 
of census operations is based on the duplication of labor by 
the census of work carried on by other organs of the gov- 
ernment, and again on the administrative and technical 
difficulties which surround so huge an undertaking. It isnot 
probable that a census will again be undertaken of the size 
of the eleventh or of thetenth. It is felt that the expansion 
of the census work has been at the cost of accuracy and 
effectiveness, and that it has been a primary cause of the 
delay in the publication of census results which has been so 
frequently criticised. Measures now under consideration 
look to a redistribution of census inquiries, so that the con- 
centration of the numerous inquiries in a single year may 
be avoided. It is to be sincerely hoped that these plans 
will not lead to the omission of anything which is really 
valuable in the census work, as this would obviously be a 
step backward. A critical estimation of what is good and 
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what is bad, what indispensable and what superfluous, 
would lead far beyond the limits of this paper. Such an 
exhaustive criticism is much needed, but must be a co-oper- 
ative work, since it may well be doubted whether. any sta- 
tistician of repute has the omniscience essential to such 
a labor or the temerity to undertake it. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 
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The United States in its federal capacity is required to 
guarantee to every state in the union a republican form of 
government. ‘This implies the establishment of some gov- 
ernment within each state, and hence a constitutional con- 
vention. New states to be formed out of territory of the 
United States, organized under its authority or acquired 
in an organized condition from foreign states, call for a second 
class of conventions to frame constitutions for such states. 
Such conventions are regularly assembled in pursuance of 
enabling acts of Congress. But there is another limited 
variety of conventions including such as have been con- 
vened by the inhabitants, or the temporary governments 
of organized territories, irregularly, without enabling acts 
of Congress. Among this last, or irregular class, Dr. 
Jameson mentions, somewhat inaccurately, the California 
convention of 1849.* Certainly the California convention 
was irregular; but it is well known that previous to the 
convention, California was not an organized territory of the 
United States; also that the convention did not meet at the 
free instance of the inhabitants. Not only so, but it will 
also plainly appear as the discussion proceeds, that the 
conditions under which the first California convention was 
held were wholly without exact precedent. 

The actual conquest of California by Americans was 
signalized by the hoisting of the Bear Flag at Sonoma, on 
June 15, 1846, by a few men under command of Captain 
Frémont. This rude but long since famous flag bore under 
the emblems of the lone star and grizzly bear the legend, 
‘California Republic.’’ Whatever may have been Frémont’s 
real motives in this apparently almost wanton revolt, it is 
certain that his followers had little or no intention of erecting 


* Jameson, “The Constitutional Convention,” p. 178. 
+See Gwin's exposition, Browne’s “ Debates,”’ p. 393. 
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a permanent republic on the Pacific coast, but that for 
the most part they were patriotic Americans. The anomaly 
known as the California Republic was, as an independent 
government, insignificant, and extremely short-lived. 

On July 7, Commodore Sloat, who had arrived a few days 
earlier, formally took possession of Monterey, the early 
capital of California. As soon as the Stars and Stripes 
floated over the land, the Bear Flag party abandoned the 
purpose of an independent revolution and the Bear Flag 
itself was superseded by our national ensign. Commodore 
Stockton arrived July 15, and succeeded Sloat at the desire 
and request of the latter, as commander-in-chief of all forces 
and operations on land, assuming active command shortly 
after his arrival. Sloat had lacked sympathy with the 
American revolutionists, and his conservative policy forbade 
his utilizing the forces of Frémont; but Stockton, having 
learned of the state of war while in Mexico, immediately 
adopted an aggressive policy, and decided to extend the 
occupation to the south territory. He accordingly organ- 
ized the forces of Frémont as the California Battalion of 
Mounted Riflemen, which proved instrumental in complet- 
ing the conquest.* Thus, then, while war was in progress 
between the United States and Mexico, the Mexican province 
of California was taken military possession of by United 
States forces. 

On assuming command, Commodore Stockton had issued 
an undignified and impolitic address to the people, which in 
its tone was an offensive declaration of martial law.t ‘This 
address neither embodied the views of Commodore Sloat nor 
conformed with the governmental policy at Washington. f 


* The conquest was easily accomplished, without a single important battle. 
Bidwell in Century, Vol. xli, p. 523. 

+House Executive Documents, First Session, Thirty-first Congress, Vol. i, pp. 
31-33 

t As witness its closing sentence: ‘‘ As soon, therefore, as the officers of the civil 
law return to their respective duties, under a regularly organized government, 
and give security to life, liberty, and prosperity alike to all, the forces will be with- 
drawn, and the people left to manage their own affairs in their own way.” 
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It was the fixed purpose of the administration at Washing- 
ton to retain this country and make of it a permanent part 
of our national territory. Stockton, it would appear from 
his address, did not care to make California a territory of 
the United States; nor did he appear to desire any of its 
lands for his government.* His address scarcely contained 
a hint that it was to be held until a treaty should be con- 
cluded between the United States and Mexico. His alleged 
motive for completing the conquest was ‘‘to bestow peace and 
good order on the country:’’ this, however, was obviously 
inadequate and secondary. 

California was now conquered territory. As such it could 
have no determinate status on a peace basis while war with 
Mexico continued; nor was it yet a part of the United States 
territory, except as a temporary military possession. The 
Department of California was conquered territory subject to 
temporary military control. Now conquered territory, 
according to a well-defined principle of international law, 
regularly retains its prior municipal institutions, the con- 
queror being authorized to ordain needful temporary laws 
and regulations.t| The laws of Mexico which had hitherto 
obtained in California should have been continued by the 
military rulers of the country until those rulers had put in 
operation some other provisional government;{ and indeed 
this principle was distinctly proclaimed by Commodore 


* Bancroft, “ History of California,” Vol. v, p. 258. 

+ This is the view, in the main, that I conceive President Polk, not with strict 
consistency, to have held. See his Message to Congress, December 8, 1846. But 
in Congress widely divergent views were adhered to. Mr. Douglas held that the 
province belonged to the United States by conquest, and that no proclamation 
was needed to make it ours. Mr. Rhett, at the other extreme, urged that the con- 
quered territory rested on the power of the sword alone, whether the government 
was civil or military in character. Mr. Bayly declared the President to bea 
usurper in establishing or authorizing civil government in the conquered terri- 
tory. Mr. Seddon approximated the President’s position, holding it to be the 
right and duty of the military commanders to establish provisional civil govern- 
ment, and maintaining the power of annexation and incorporation to be the pre- 
rogative of the conquering nation, to be exercised, however, only by Congress.— 
Congressional Globe, 1846-47, pp. 14, 15, 23-26, 75. 

} California Star, June 19, 1847. 
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Stockton who, on August 17, 1846, issued from Los Angeles 
a proclamation to the people in which he said, in part: 


**The Territory of California now belongs to the United States, and 
will be governed as soon as circumstances may permit, by officers and 
laws similar to those by which the other territories of the United 
States are regulated and protected. But until the Governor, the 
Secretary, and council are appointed, and the various civil depart- 
ments of the government are arranged, military laws will prevail, and 
the Commander-in-Chief will be the Governor and protector of the 
territory. In the meantime the people will be permitted, and are 
now requested to meet in their several towns and departments, at such 
time and place as they may see fit to elect civil officers and fill the 
places of those who decline to continue in office; and to administer 
the laws according to the former usages of the territory. In all cases 
where people fail to elect, the Commander-in-Chief will make the 
appointments himself.’’ * 


This proclamation put in force at the same time two kinds 
of law, the one civil, the other military. Many deemed 
them irreconcilable: but the temporary existence of military 
rule is plainly not inconsistent with the perpetuation of the 
civil institutions and regular administration of justice of the 
conquered province. The military commander is clothed 
with certain civil functions; the civil laws and their officers 
receive their sanction from the military domination.f But 
while the civil law of Mexico was thus proclaimed, and the 
President assumed that a temporary government was in 
operation, as a matter of fact Mexican law never was, and 
from the nature of the case could not be, put in full operation 

* California Stax, January 9, 1847. 

+ The Star, January 16, 1847, gave a lucid exposition of the reconciliation of laws. 
It said, in part: “‘ Military law does not affect the citizens in their private relations 
with each other. . . . it affects them only in their relations to their government. 

. . The courts of the country are never brought under the influence of martial 
law, but are only affected by it in their character of private individuals and not as 
courts; and unless their proceedings are entirely superseded, they must be 
governed by the civil or municipal laws alone.’' The question of the co-existence 
of civil government and military rule was being discussed almost simultaneously 
in Congress. Mr. Douglas had said: ‘‘ Without some form of civil government, all 


must be anarchy, and riot."". Mr. Seddon had ably argued the continuance of the 
civil institutions and regular administration of justice of the conquered province. 


—Congressional Globe, 1846-47, pp. 15, 24. 
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after the American conquest, and the military commander 
had not established any satisfactory civil government in its 
stead.* Almost immediately after the conquest, the Ameri- 
can inhabitants began to compiain, not only of the 
inadequacy and want of uniformity in the Mexican laws 
theoretically in force, but also of the actual absence of any 
rational system of law. This just complaint was destined to 
grow louder and more bitter from the moment of the con- 
quest till the eve of the Constitutional Convention. 

There was much uncertainty as to what laws were in force 
at a given moment. As early as January 9, 1847, the 
California Star reflects the not uncommon feeling of dissat- 
isfied uncertainty. The alcalde was the sole judicial officer 
of California at this period. Among native Californians the 
functions of the alcalde had been perpetuated by tradition. 
One such officer retained jurisdiction at each centre of 
population. ‘This jurisdiction had come to be exceedingly 
vague, variable, and uncertain in scope. The much- 
talked-of Mexican system of law, theoretically continued 
in full operation, was in reality narrowed down to a 
number of local alcaldes, the most powerful one being 
resident at Monterey, but each having an indeterminate 
status. Inadequate as was this system of district judges 
under later Mexican rule, it was vastly more unsatisfactory 
as well as positively distasteful to progressive Americans: 
‘“hard headed American pioneers demanded a better system 
of government than the Mexican law gave them.’’ f 

Since Americans began to succeed Mexicans, or Spaniards, 
as alcaldes, almost immediately following the conquest, the 
growth of American law was inevitably rapid. While theo- 
retically the Mexican civil law continued in force, in fact 


* California Star, June 1g, 1847, also Alta California, June 14, 1849, and earlier 
dates. 

+ Fitch, in the Century, Vol. xl, p. 779. On the alcalde, see Royce, ‘‘ California,” 
pp. 200 et seq.; Hittell, “‘ History of California,” Vol. ii, pp. 656 et seq.; Moses, 
“Municipal Government in San Francisco,”’ pp. 95 et seq.; newspapers of the 


period, etc. 
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the Americans, more especially the newly appointed alcaldes, 
had brought their own notions of common law principles 
and forms. At once a process of amalgamation was com- 
menced, and very naturally the American law—not very 
accurately represented, to be sure—rapidly supplanted the 
obsolescent customs and procedure. Although there seems 
to have been no early official decree to warrant it, the trial 
by jury * was soon in common practice, fairly well defined 
and understood, and sanctioned by the governor.f Like- 
wise it was recognized that the English language would 
inevitably supplant the Spanish. { 

Commodore Stockton had prepared a plan for civil govern- 
ment, and had drafted a constitution; but this was never put 
in full operation. His purpose was thwarted by a serious 
revolt of the natives, to put down which involved consider- 
able time and fighting and some bloodshed. Before the 
authorities were again in a position to undertake better civil 
organization, their plans were interfered with by several 
important and unexpected events. General Kearny entered 
California in November, 1846, and shortly afterward 
followed the unfortunate controversy as to the relative posi- 
tions of the two officers.§ 

Who possessed the rightful authority to govern the 
conquered territory? The actual status of the country at 
the time of Kearny’s arrival had not been, and could not be 
anticipated by Kearny’s instructions. Weakened and 
humbled at San Pascual, his consciously delicate situation 
doubtless had much influence in deciding him to refrain 

* Nothing like the trial by jury was known to the Mexican system ; but Walter 
Colton, the first American alcalde of Monterey, summoned at the early date of 
September 4, 1846, the first jury in California, he having been in office scarcely a 
month. Hittell, of. czt. Vol. ii, p. 663; Bancroft, op. cit. Vol. vi, p. 258. 

+Mason’s general order, issued December 29, 1847, directed trials by jury in all 
cases before the alcaldes’ courts where the amount involved exceeded one hundred 
dollars. House Executive Documents, First Session, Thirty-first Congress, Vol. 
xvii, p. 452; Hittell, of. c##. Vol. ii, p. 664. 

3 Californian, October 10, 1846. 


? For details and evidence on both sides of this controversy, consult Bancroft, 
op. cit, Vol, vi, Cap, xvi, especially foot-notes. 
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from asserting his claim to the chief command at that time. 
Stockton even states that he proffered Kearny the chief 
command, and that the latter declined it. Even assuming 
as established that Kearny originally had the right to com- 
mand, it is easy to understand how, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Stockton might come to regard himself as 
possessing permanent precedence. So, when a little later 
Kearny asserted his authority, Stockton firmly refused to 
recognize it. The controversy deepened; Kearny, having an 
insufficient command to enforce his claims, decided to await 
further instructions from Washington; it is certain that 
Stockton was generally recognized by the people as military 
commander and territorial governor until the date of his 
departure. On January 14, 1847, he tendered Colonel 
Frémont his commission as governor of the territory. For 
a term of perhaps fifty days Frémont, having acted in direct 
disobedience to Kearny’s orders, was quite generally recog- 
nized as governor; during these days Kearny’s claims were 
of course not relinquished. Instructions came in February 
positively directing that the senior officer of the land forces 
(Kearny) should be civil governor. Then followed the 
I'rémont-Kearny controversy the upshot of which was the 
court-martial of Frémont, his conviction, and subsequent 
remission of punishment. 

On March 1 General Kearny, jointly with Commodore 
Shubrick, then commander of the naval forces as Stockton’s 
successor, issued a circular in which he formally assumed 
the governorship, and designated Monterey as the capital.* 
This proclamation seems to have had the immediate effect 


*“ California Message and Correspondence,”’ pp. 288-89. I quote a portion to show 
the status as he conceived it, and the good intentions looking to an organized 
government: ‘‘ The President of the United States having instructed the under- 
signed to take charge of the civil government of California, he enters upon his 
duties with an ardent desire to promote, as far as he is able, the interests of the 
country and the welfare of its inhabitants. . . It isthe wish and design of the 
United States to provide tor California with the least possible delay, a free govern- 
ment similar to those in her other territories; and the people will soon be called 
upon to exercise their rights as freemen, in electing their own representatives to 
make such laws as may be deemed best for their interests and welfare.” 
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of encouraging the Americans to look for the peace and 
tranquillity which should follow upon the establishment of 
the civil government expected.* But the civil government, 
now so long anticipated, was not yet forthcoming; affairs 
continued in their extremely uncertain and almost chaotic 
state. Honest seekers after laws were unable to find them: 
the desideratum of exact statutes was unattainable to those 
common-sense pioneers. An interesting editorial, on ‘‘ The 
Laws in Force,’’ in the Star of March 27 says, in part: 


‘*Some contend that there are really no laws in force here, but the 
divine law and the law of nature, while others are of the opinion that 
there are laws in force here if they could only be found. . . Both 
sides, however, seem to agree that the ‘former usages’ have been in 
force. . . We have not been able to discover any traces of written 
law particularly applicable to this territory except the Bandos of the 
Alcaldes which could not have been intended to apply toany except 
those within their jurisdiction. We have frequently heard it stated 
that there are general written laws of the people of the whole terri- 
tory, but we have not as yet been able to discover their ‘ whereabouts.’ 

. . It seems to us that the continuance of the former laws in 
force, when it is impossible to produce them in any court in the 
country, or for the people to ascertain what they are, will be produc- 
tive of confusion and difficulty.”’ 


Civil government to the non-Spanish reading Americans 
in California at this period was obviously entirely wanting 
as an objective reality. The growing dissatisfaction did not 
pass unexpressed; ominous murmurings began to be heard, 
and the alleged right of self-government found frequent 
utterance. t 


* See editorial in Californian, March 13, 1847. 

+ As early as August, 1846, the claim of the right of self-government began to be 
asserted. In the first number of the Ca/i/ornian is an editorial on the “ Prospects 
of California,’’ in which the editors affirm: “No impediment now exists to the 
establishment of a colonial government in California, all patriotic citizens should 
unite at once for this purpose.’’ In the S/ay (April 17, 1847) a correspondent 
declares: ‘‘ The people themselves, independently of Mexico, and with the consent 
of the officers of the United States now in command, have perfect right to enact 
laws for their own government.”’ 

While the early American settlers were dilating upon their wrongs and clamor- 
ing for their supposed rights, it scarcely occurred to them that on technical 
grounds it might be urged that they themselves were aliens to the United 
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On May 31, 1847, General Kearny left Monterey on his 
return to the United States, being succeeded in military and 
civil command by Colonel R. B. Mason, who was thus 
military commander with full power to establish temporary 
civil government. A single sentence from Secretary Marcy’s 
letter of instructions will serve to indicate his position as 
contemplated by the administration: 


“‘Under the law of nations the power conquering a territory or 
country has a right to establish a civil government within the same, 
as a means of securing the conquest, and witha view to protecting 
the persons and property of the people, and it is not intended to 
limit you in the full exercise of this authority.’’* 


Pending the establishment of a temporary civil govern- 
ment, the territory was plainly under military rule, and it is 
an unmistakable inference from his correspondence that 
Mason considered the supreme power vested in himself as 
senior military officer.t He heard the clamors for better 
organization, he recognized the needs of the American 
settlers as well as the disaffection of the Californians; but he 
felt the strictures of his own belligerent authority, and 
assumed, perhaps wisely, a conservative attitude. He ex- 
pected within a very short time to ‘‘ have the good tidings 
of peace,’’ which should bring the certainty that California 
would forever belong to the United States.{[ While proclaim- 
ing the continued existence of former institutions and usages, 
as his predecessor had done, he virtually acknowledged his 
ignorance of the most important of these institutions:§ and 
States in conquered territory. So far from considering themselves a conquered 
people, they took to themselves, in large measure, the credit of being the real 
conquerors, —for had they not welcomed the American forces, and rendered their 
commanders invaluable assistance? While they had left the United States, they 
yet accounted themselves perfectly loyal Americans, and rationally viewed, they 
wereright. The highly strained and technical view that they were military 
captives (See Royce, ‘‘ California,”’ p. 200) hardly merits more than a mere men- 
tion. Manifest destiny had decreed California to become a part of our union. 

*** California Message and Correspondence,” pp. 244-45. 
+ Ibid., pp. 317-18, 321. 


Ibid., pp. 318-19. 
2 Ibid., pp. 317, 322; California Star, April 8, 1848, correspondence of ‘‘Pacific.” 
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so that guast-patriarchal officer, known as alcalde, was con- 
tinued in the exercise of increasingly elastic and indefinite 
powers. 

But notwithstanding the fact that Colonel Mason faithfully 
studied the situation, it became more and more evident that 
while the war with Mexico should continue, no satisfactory 
organization on the old Mexican basis could be reached. No 
action in Congress was now longer reasonably to be expected; 
Mason, as military ruler, maintained a strictly conservative 
policy and hoped for tidings of peace.* Meanwhile, he set 
about discovering and formulating the “‘principal features of 
Mexican law applicable to the country at the time of the 
conquest.’ A few days before the news of peace reached 
him, he had ready for publication a code of laws ‘‘ for the 
better government of California.’’ This code, a volume of 
140 pages, is said to have been printed in the English and 
Spanish languages; but on receipt of tidings of peace, Gov- 
ernor Mason withheld its publication, and so the much talked 
of, but ever invisible, ‘‘former laws and usages,’’ of Mexico, 
theoretically in force in California, were destined to remain 
undiscovered to the eager Americans, nor was any attempt 
ever made to enforce the laws thus codified and thus with- 
held from the people.t 

The territory of California was, then, under strict military 
rule during that period of Colonel Mason’s governorship 
ending with the tidings of peace with Mexico, received 
August 6, 1848. Under the military rule the American 
settlers grew exceedingly restive; their murmuring became 
ominous growling and bitter complaint. "The newspapers of 
the day reflect the general discontent. The very absence 
of fixed, well-defined and generally understood law evoked 


*The Californian, May 3, 1847, says editorially: ‘‘We have been credibly 
informed that Governor Mason has relinquished the project of a civil organization 
‘ . as he isin daily expectation of a communication from Washington 
probably appointing a governor and furnishing a pattern-code of laws.” 
+ Californian, August 14, 1848; Alta Ca/: fornia, June 4, 1849. 
} See the California Star, June 26, Californian, June 5, 12, etc. 
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the loudest complaints. As the months passed, as immigra- 
tion increased, as the country became gradually developed— 
all without a uniform system of law and with a government 
which no one understood,—the Americans conceived their 
already grievous wrongs greatly aggravated; hence the 
situation, already long unsatisfactory, was fast becoming 
critical.* The more radical of the settlers began vigorously 
to denounce the early officers of the conquest and violently 
to assail the military government, and under the highly 
disturbed and half-chaotic condition of affairs there was 
incitement toward the movement of popular self-govern- 
ment.T 

The discovery of gold early in 1848 was an event not 
calculated to mitigate the gravity of the situation. Some 
sort of law was made absolutely imperative by the great 
influx of gold hunters from all nations. The discovery 
gave an enormous impetus to the movement toward popular 
organization, especially state organization, and proved to 
Congress the futility of dallying longer with the question. 

We have now followed the main current of political 
events in the province of California from the American 
conquest to the ratification of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Mexico. The California Republic, 
proclaimed by Frémont, was nominal, short-lived, and, as a 
separate government, insignificant. The succeeding govern- 
ors from Sloat to Mason held office by virtue of military, or 
naval rank. While the administrations of these rulers 
varied in efficiency, while their instructions usually allowed 
wide discretionary powers and were not always consistent, 
and while local conditions were constantly and materially 
changing, there was always military domination, under 
forms varying from merely nominal authority to strict 
martial law, up to the moment the treaty was ratified. 


*See the contemporaneous journals, especially “‘ Pacific’s’* correspondence in 
the Star, April 8, 1848, and Californian, February 2, 1848. 

+ See controversy between “ Pacific’? and “Sober Second Thought’ in the 
Californian, January-February, 1848. 
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Under this dominion, and deriving its sanction from it, was 
the effete, unsuited and increasingly unsatisfactory civil 
government, previously existent in the province, and now 
imperfectly perpetuated. Although the later military gov- 
ernors especially were given full power to establish a suit- 
able temporary government, no such government was ever 
put in operation. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was concluded on 
February 2, 1848, and duly ratified at Querétaro on May 
30. By its terms the territory of California was ceded to 
the United States, of which it became completely a part. 
News of the treaty reached California on August 6, and it 
was announced on the following day in a proclamation by 
Governor Mason. Of course there could be no apparent 
change in the government of the territory until after August 
6; but technically from the moment of the ratification of the 
treaty the military rule was ended, and hence ceased to 
have obligatory authority. California now entered her most 
critical period, so often and so justly characterized as the 
‘* No-Government Period.’’* In his proclamation announc- 
ing the treaty Mason takes an extremely hopeful view of the 
situation, and believes that ‘‘instead of revolutions and 
insurrections there will be internal tranquillity; instead of 
a fickle and vacillating policy, there will be a firm and stable 
government, administering justice with impartiality, and 
punishing crime with the strong arm of power.’’+ He is fully 
convinced that Congress will soon confer upon the people 
the ‘‘ constitutional rights of citizens of the United States,’’ 
that a regular territorial government will be an accomplished 
fact, and 


“There is every reason to believe that Congress has already passed 
the act, and that a civil government is now on its way to this country, 

*Bayard Taylor, “Eldorado” p. 146. Mr. Fitch asserts: ‘‘There was abso- 
lutely no precedent for the cession of the territory, and the neglect of Congress 
to provide territorial officers left California in the unique position of a land with- 
out a government.’’—Century, Vol. x1, p. 782; see Semple’s statement in Conven- 
tion, Browne’s ‘“‘Debates,”’ p. 23. 

¢In the Californian, September 2, 1548. 
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to replace that which has been organized under the rights of 
conquest.’’ 

Unfortunately the civil government was not so near at 
hand. California was destined to continue through many 
trying months practically without any organized form of 
government. 

The great migrations to the land of gold had begun, for 
California had become the ‘‘ focus of the world’s attention,’’ 
and was ‘‘ to be morally and socially tried as no other Ameri- 
can community ever has been tried.’’** Mason continued as 
de facto head of the guasi-civil government under military 
rule, in daily expectation of instructions from Washington. 
He admitted that the territory was without civil govern- 
ment, and yet, keenly awake to the conditions as they then 
existed, he suffered technicalities to give way to practical 
common sense, judicially applied.t 

The first session of the Thirtieth Congress adjourned 
August 14, leaving California in an anomalous condition. 
This fact was fully recognized by the President, who an- 
nounced, through Secretary Buchanan, the existence of a 
de facto government, justifying it by the ‘‘great law of 
necessity.’’{ ‘‘ The termination of the war,’’ wrote the 
secretary, ‘‘left an existing government de facto, in full 
operation, and this will continue, with the presumed consent 
of the people, until Congress shall provide for them a terri- 
torial government.’’ In November, before it was known 
that Congress had adjourned without providing for its govern- 
ment, Commodore Jones arrived and held a conference with 
Acting-Governor Mason. Both were impressed with the 
necessity of immediate action, and they agreed that in 
default of the arrival of the sloop S¢. AM/ary’s with the long- 
expected territorial government, the people should be en- 
couraged to appoint delegates who should ‘“‘ frame laws and 


* Royce, “California,”’ pp. 221-22, see Hittell, of. c7t., Vol. ii, p. 675. 

California Message and Correspondence,”’ p. 497. 

ft See Buchanan’s letter, “ CaWfornia Message and Correspondence,” pp. 6-9: it 
bears the date of October 9, 1848. 
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make other necessary arrangements for a provisional govern- 
ment of California.’’* 

The arrival of the S¢. M/ary’s with the not altogether 
unanticipated news of congressional failure to provide 
settled the question of territorial government during 1848. 
Secretary Buchanan, in his open letter to the people, ad- 
vised them to “‘live peaceably and quietly under the exist- 
ing government;’’ but to those conversant with the character 
of that de facto government and the rapidly shifting condi- 
tions—and to none more certainly than to Colonel Mason— 
it was perfectly obvious that to comply with Buchanan’s 
request was daily becoming more difficult, and fast approach- 
ing the impossible. Even before the letter arrived, the 
people had begun to act upon their convictions. The 
uncertain, amphibious character’’} of the ruler and his 
strict adherence to a conservative policy, the vast influx of 
an extremely heterogeneous population, the daily augmenta- 
tion of the criminal class and increase of depredations upon 
life and property, and the impotence of the half-Mexican, 
half-American judicial system are among the causes which 
appealed to all good citizens to be active in the organization 
of some suitable government with the least possible delay. 

The first preparatory movement of the kind was an enthus- 
iastic meeting of the citizens of Pueblo de San José.{ Provis- 
ional government meetings, after the first of December, were 
frequent in San Francisco, San José and other leading towns 
of the territory. The sentiment in favor of a popular pro- 
visional government seems to have been practically unani- 
mous among the thinking people. Stirring resolutions, 
drafted by some of the best legal talent of California, were 
adopted. The San José meeting recommended that a con- 
vention ‘‘ for the purpose of nominating a suitable candidate 
for governor,’’ and other suitable business, be held at that 


* Star and Californian, November 25, 1848. 
+ Von Holst, ‘‘ History of the United States,” Vol. iii, p. 462. 
} December 11, 1848. See Star and Californian, December 16, 
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place on the second Monday in January, 1849.* At San ii 
Francisco a similar recommendation was adopted, the date it 
of the proposed convention being fixed at the first Monday \ 
in March, 1849. On February 12 the people of San Fran- a 


cisco met in mass meeting and established a temporary gov- 
ernment for that district.{ Thus the legislative assembly 
of San Francisco, comprising among its fifteen members the 
ablest local representatives of the settlers’ theory of the 
legal status of California came into existence, with motives ! 
whose patriotism cannot be impeached and members most 
honored in California’s annals. 
On April 12, the /owa landed with General Bennett Riley 
on board, who, on the following day, relieved Colonel Mason 4 
1 
| 


as Acting-Governor of California. On assuming command of 
the civil affairs it was General Riley’s intention tocomplete the 
organization of the existing government and to call a conven- 
tion ‘‘ for forming a state constitution, or plan of territorial 
government, to be submitted to Congress for its approval.’’§ 
But, on further consultation, he deemed it best to postpone 
all such action until it might be ascertained what Congress had 
done in the short session. ‘The steamer Zdith bore him the 
information that the national legislature had again adjourned 
without making any provision for the civil government of a 
California. He forthwith issued a proclamation, June 3, | 


‘defining what was understood to be the legal position of affairs here, 
and pointing out the course it was deemed advisable to pursue in order 
to procure a new political organization better adapted to the charac- 
ter and present condition of the country.’’|| 


* Star and Californian, December 23, 1848. } 

+ Reasons for this proposed delay are set forth in the A//a California, January | 
4, 1849. Several dates were recommended by the various district meetings; but ii it 
finally the first Monday of August—a date remote enough to allow the southern {} 7 
districts to be represented—wasagreed upon. See Alta California, March 22. 1% 

Tt See address of the Assembly in reply to General Riley’s proclamation against 
that body; published in the Alia California, August 9, 1848. The address is 
signed by Peter H. Burnett, Henry Harrison and S. R. Gerry. 

2See his letter to General Jones, ‘‘ California Message and Correspondence,” 
PP. 748-52. 

| Ibid., p. 748. The proclamation is on pp. 776-80 ; alsoin Alfa California, June 14. 
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In this proclamation—which had doubtless been in con- 
templation for some time, and which showed a careful study 
of the situation—Governor Riley appointed the first day of 
August for the selection of delegates to a general conven- 
tion, which should convene in Monterey on the first of Sep- 
tember following, and proceed to form a state constitution or 
a plan for territorial government. 

In the meantime General Riley had been made aware of 
the existence and force of the San Francisco Legislative 
Assembly, which in the absence of government (as it 
claimed) had been assuming new and extended powers. It 
did not recognize any civil power as residing in General 
Riley, a military officer, but deemed itself entitled to frame 
a temporary government for the protection of life and 
property in the district,* and to co-operate with the other 
districts in the movement toward popular organization. At 
this period, as throughout its short but useful career, the 
assembly was a loyal American body, numbering among its 
members many of California’s most pattiotic pioneers.f 
Considerable excitement was produced by the information 
that Congress had the second time failed to provide; 
this was greatly aggravated by the news of the extension of 
the revenue laws over California and the appointment of 
James Collier as collector. A public meeting being straight- 
way held, a committee, with Peter Burnett as chairman, 
prepared an address protesting against the injustice of tax- 
ation without representation.f The assembly, through the 
committee’s address, again took occasion to assert what it 
considered its undoubted right: 


“It is the duty of the government of the United States to give us 


* See Lippitt's article in the Century, Vol. xl, especially p. 795. 
+ The Alta California makes a strong case in its justification of the existence 


and legislation of tiie assembly. See, for instance, an editorial, June 14, 1849. 
t In Alta California, June 14, 1849. It says, in part: ‘ For the first time in the 
history of the ‘model Republic.’. .. the Congresses of the United States .., 


have assumed the right not only to ‘fax us without representation,’ but to lax us 
without giving us any government at all.’"’ 
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laws; and when that duty is not performed, one of the clearest rights 
we have left, is to govern ourselves. ”’ 


Acting upon this supposed right, the assembly recom- 
mended a general convention to be held at San José on the 
third Monday in August, 


‘‘with enlarged discretion to deliberate upon the best measures to be 
taken; and to form, if they upon mature consideration should deem 
it advisable, a state constitution to be submitted to the people.”’ 


Before the address had been published, Governor Riley, 
fully cognizant of the powers assumed by the legislative 
assembly and of its recent actions, issued a proclamation* to 
the people of San Francisco, pronouncing the ‘‘ body of 
men styling themselves the ‘legislative assembly of the 
district of San Francisco’’’ an illegal and unauthorized 
body, which had usurped powers vested solely in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and warning all persons ‘‘ not to 
countenance said illegal and unauthorized body, either by 
paying taxes or by supporting or abetting their officers.’’f 
Now the committee’s address, which had been adopted 
before the promulgation of Riley’s proclamation to the 
people of the district, was not published until a few days 
after the promulgation of the same. Thus there was an 
appearance of reckless defiance on the part of the assembly, 
which did not in fact exist. { 

But now, at last, in the middle of June, 1849, the opposing 
theories with reference to the legal status of California from 
the ratification of the treaty with Mexico to the adoption of 
the constitution on November 13, 1849, had been clearly 
defined and respectively defended in the territory itself. 
The two conflicting theories may be designated as the 
Settlers’ Theory, sometimes called the Benton Theory; 
and the Administration Theory, sometimes called the 


*** California Message and Correspondence,”’ pp. 773-74. 
+See Moses, of. cit., p. 114; Bancroft, of. c#t., Vol. vi, pp. 277-78. 
1 See Burnett, “ Recollections aud Opinions of an Old Pioneer,” pp. 325-26. 
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Buchanan Theory.* Since many of the salient features of 
both these have necessarily been set forth in the narrative, 
I must content myself with a rapid résumé, at this point.f 

The leading advocate of the Settlers’ Theory at Wash- 
ington was Senator Benton. His recommendations to the 
people were substantially what the citizens were at that 
moment beginning of themselves to act upon in earnest. f{ 
Among the settlers themselves who were patriotic Americans 
interested in the permanent welfare of California, there was 
virtual unanimity of sentiment in favor of the Settlers’ 
Theory.§ Without doubt a large part of the discussion was 
extremely passionate and biased; but that the moral and 
political wrongs endured by California during these critical 
months, and even years, were without parallel or precedent 
in our Union, is perfectly patent to any one at all acquainted 
with the conditions. One cannot expect an entirely dispas- 
sionate discussion or a calmly judicial poise amid such 
stirring, shifting, practical scenes in a place of world-con- 
fluence and a time so justly characterized as the No-Gov- 
ernment Period. 

Stripping the argument of all passion, the Settlers’ 
Theory may be briefly stated as follows:|| The moment the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo took effect, the Constitution 


* These names are applied mainly on the ground of mere convenience. There 
seems to be some doubt as to the exact position held by Buchanan and President 
Polk during the latter part of this period. Governor Burnett was of opinion that 
they adopted the view maintained by the more prominent settlers.—Op. ctt., p. 331. 

+ One of the best statements of the two theories extant is that of Burnett, of. 
cit., pp. 329 et seq. Royce has a good statement in his “ California’ pp. 247 et seq. 
On this question see Mr. Botts’ long speech in Browne's ‘‘ Debates,”’ pp. 274-84, 
and consequent discussion. 

t His letter is in Alta California, January 11, 1849; see editorial comments, 
January 18. 

2See Burnett, op. cit., p. 331, where he says: “Among the lawyers of California 
who had been here long enough to understand the true merits of the controversy, 
there was almost an entire unanimity in the opinion that only a de facto govern- 
ment could exist in the country, based upon the consent of the people. This was 
the view of three-fourths of the inhabitants.” 

| Allowance must of course be made in any construction of this theory as I have 
here formulated it, for individual variation and hence slight latitude for deviation 
in details. 
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of the United States and American principles were extended 
over the acquired territory of California. Although no 
territorial system of American civil law has been regularly 
extended over or established in California, the Mexican civil 
law has been in fact superseded. Congress, whose primary 
power to legislate is admitted,* failing to provide a territorial 
government, it is no usurpation in the people to legislate 
temporarily for themselves in self-defence. As matter of 
fact, the government established during the war, was, at its 
conclusion continued as de facto government; but whereas 
it had before derived its authority from the rights of war, it 
now has no such source of power, but derives its authority 
from the ‘‘ presumed consent of the people.’’ A subordinate 
military officer can no longer legally fill the office of gov- 
ernor except by the sufferance of the people. While their 
presumed consent was irresistibly inferred’’ by Secre- 
tary Buchanan in an @ prior? manner, it was historically 
entirely unreal; instead of consent there was express dis- 
sent and repeated protest against the de facto government. Tf 
Again, since the President, through his secretary, ‘‘ urgently 
advises the people of California to live peaceably and 
quietiy under the existing government,’’ he evidently 
believes that the people had the vig// to change it. Because 
of the extraordinary exigencies of the situation, the Legis- 
lative Assembly of San Francisco was rightfully and legally 
formed, and the communities of Sonoma and Sacramento 
city followed the example, thus exercising temporary legis- 
lative power as the practical application of the rights 
implied by American citizenship. f 

Opposed to the Settlers’ Theory was that which I have 
called the Administration Theory, which was maintained by 


* This congresssional authority, however, was not universally admitted. Mr. 
Botts emphatically denied it. See his conclusions in Browne's “ Debates,”’ p. 284. 

+See Alia California. August 9, 1849, and earlier dates; also Fitch, in the Cen- 
tury, Vol. xl, p. 783, etc. 

t Report of governmental agent, Thomas B. King, as published in Frost’s 
** History of the State of California,’ pp. 108 et seq.; also Fitch, of cit. 
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the last territorial governors, notably by General Riley. Riley 
states his position, which is in accord with his instructions, 
in his proclamation to the people given May 3, 1849. This 
theory may be briefly summarized: Under a general princi- 
ple of the law of nations, the laws of California, which were 
proclaimed to be in force after the American conquest, must, 
at the conclusion of peace with Mexico, continue in full 
force until changed by competent authority. That authority 
is vested solely in Congress. Hence, Congress failing to 
make other provision for the territory, the system of laws, 
defective as it is, which obtained under military rule, must 
in so far as they are not inconsistent with the laws, constitu- ' 
tions, and treaties of the United States, continue in force 
under the civil government de facto ; the commanding mili- 
tary officer, by virtue ofa vacancy in the office of governor, 
is ex officio civil governor. The Legislative Assembly of 
San Francisco, or any similar body, therefore, purporting 
to represent the people and presuming to legislate for them, 
is an illegal and unauthorized body, having usurped powers 
vested solely in the United States Congress. 

I shall not attempt finally to decide this vexed question, 
by a technical argument, in favor of the one theory or the 
other. Without doubt, judged from a moral standpoint, 
the settlers were in the right, and would on the social ground 
ot self-defence, have been justified in forming for themselves 
a temporary territorial government. Fortunately for state 
organization, as the event proved, they did not. Onstrictly 
legal grounds, Riley’s position was in the main probably 
the more nearly correct, although he, as ex officio governor, 
as well as the administration at Washington, failed to main- 
tain complete consistency. 

Shortly after General Riley’s proclamation of May 3, in 
which he appointed August 1, as the date for the election 
of delegates who should meet in constitutional convention 
in Monterey, on the first of September, events took place 
which should serve at once to show the patriotism of the 
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leading settlers and to give additional color to the legality 
of Riley’s position. What the people wanted was an organ- 
ized government; the end was paramount, the means 
secondary. Hence indications of satisfaction with, and 
acquiescence in Riley’s plans began almost immediately to 
manifest themselves. The people of San José expressed 
their satisfaction June 7, other districts followed them. The 
controverted points seem to have been waived by many, and 
popular interest in the question of legal status was fast 
waning. On June 12 a committee of five from the San 
Francisco Legislative Assembly had been appointed to cor- 
respond with other districts relative to the proposed gen- 
erai convention of the people on their own authority. The 
committee, representing the stronghold of the Settlers’ 
Theory, viewing the changing situation and recognizing the 
importance of success in the one desire of all parties, recom- 
mended the propriety ‘‘ of acceding to the time and place 
mentioned by General Riley, in his proclamation, and 
acceded to by the people of some other districts.’’ This 
concession, the committee held, was not one of principle, 
but a matter of mere expediency, for they still refused to 
recognize any rightful authority to appoint times and places 
as residing in General Riley.* 

Thus the controversy was practically at an end, and with 
it died the mild revolution by the fiat of the people who 
created it. The legislative assembly ceased to exist. The 
members ‘‘ were unwilling to use the powers vested by the 
people in them for the production or perpetuation of civil 
strife.’’+ The general acquiescence in the plans of General 
Riley marked the emergence of California from a period of 
most remarkable internal disquietude, characterized, how- 
ever, by extremely little violence, and left little doubt of 
speedy and satisfactory organization. 


* Alta California, June 20, 1849; see Burnett, of. cit., pp. 325-26. 

+ From the A/fa’s editorial on “‘ The End of Revolution.” 

t In the early spring of 1849 Mr. Thomas Butler King had been sent as secret 
agent of the government to California to acquire the fullest possible information 
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The coming convention was now the one theme of discus- 
sion, so far indeed as all political discussion was not lost in 
the gold excitement. For the few intervening months before 
its assembling, the Mexican system of law must be put in 
operation. In order that it might be known, as well as 
possible, what the law really was, a translation and digest 
of such portions of the Mexican laws as were supposed to be 
still in force, was prepared by Secretary Halleck and Trans- 
lator Hartnell, and three hundred copies were, on July 2, 
ordered for distribution among the officers.* In the South 
this worked naturally, but it was decidedly awkward in the 
towns and among the miners of the North. As a mere tem- 
porary arrangement while the country was being flooded 
with immigrants, it gave moderate satisfaction.t 

The Constitutional Convention was at hand; this tardy 
digest excited little popular attention; few but lawyers cared 
to antagonize it. Complaints and pessimism were passing 
away; the glittering prospect of the new régime now at last 
amounted to assurance; it may almost be said to have been 
ushered in antecedently to the one event which made it 
actual,—namely, the making of the constitution. 


ROCKWELL D. Hunt. 
University of the Pacific. 


and to urge the people to give themselves a state constitution that they might 
petition Congress for admission into the union. “California Message and Corre- 
spondence,” pp. 9-11. King in California at the time when General Riley’s 
proclamations were being issued. Here we come upon one of the happiest coin- 
cidences of California's history. The leading settlers of the territory loyally 
acquiesced in the de facto governor’s plans, which also were thus approved by 
anticipation in Washington (instructions dated April 3), for Riley had resolved on 
calling a convention of the people’s representatives before the arrival of King. 

* This digest is in Browne’s ‘‘ Debates,” app. xxiv et seq. 

+ Willey, in Overland Monthly, Vol. ix, p. 15. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA, 


Harvard University.—Dr. Morton Arnold Aldrich has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Economics at Harvard University. Dr. 
Aldrich was born January 6, 1874, at Boston, Mass., and obtained 
his early education in the Boston High School. In 1891 he entered 
Harvard College and graduated in 1895 with the degree of A. B. 
The next year he spent in travel in Asia, and the summer of 
1896 he devoted to a study of the labor movementin England. He 
then took post-graduate courses in Berlin, Munich, Halle and 
Harvard Universities. In 1897 he received the degree of Ph. D. 
from the University of Halle. 

Dr. Aldrich is a member of the American Economic Association 
and of the American Statistical Association. He has written the 
following books: 

“ Die Arbeiterbewegung in Australien und Neu Seeland.”’ (First 
part.) Doctor Dissertation, Halle, 1897. 

‘Die Arbeiterbewegung in Australien und Neu Seeland.’’ (Sec- 
ond part.) Jahrbiicher fiir National-Gkonomie und Statistik. 

American Federation of Labor’ Pp. 48. Economic Studies 
of the American Economic Association, August, 1898. 

Mr. Edward Henry Warren has been appointed Instructor in 
Political Economy at Harvard University. Mr. Warren was born on 
January 11, 1873, at Worcester, Mass. He attended the Worcester 
Public Schools and entered Harvard University in 1891. He grad- 
uated from that institution in 1895 with the degree of A.B. He then 
became Instructor in Sociology at the New York University, and at 
the same time pursued post-graduate study at Columbia University, 
In 1896 he received the degree of A. M. from Columbia University. 
The same year he became a Fellow in Political Economy at Harvard, 
and during the past year he has been Assistant in Political Economy 
at Harvard University. Mr. Warren is a member of the American 
Historical Association. 


Lehigh University.—Mr. John Lammey Stewart has been ap- 
pointed Professor of History and Economics at Lehigh University. 
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Dr. Stewart was born November 18, 1867, in Philadelphia. He 
attended the public schools of that city, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from which he graduated with the degree of Ph. B. in 
1889. He has since pursued post-graduate studies in that institution, 
In 1890 Mr. Stewart was appointed Professor of English Literature at 
the Central Manual Training School, and in 1891 he was appointed 
Professor of Political Economy and History at the Northeast Manual 
Training School, which position he has held until the present time. 
Professor Stewart is a member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. He has been 
Librarian of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
from the date of its foundation, and has been a frequent contributor 
to the book department of the ANNALS. 

Princeton University.—Dr. Walter A. Wyckoff* has been ad- 
vanced to the position of Assistant Professor of Political Economy at 
Princeton University. During the past two years he has contributed 
a series of articles to Scribner's Magazine, which have since been 
reprinted in the following two books: 

“* The Workers—The East.’ Pp. 278. New York, 1897. 

“* The Workers—The West.” New York, 1898. 

Vanderbilt University.—Dr. Charles Franklin Emerick has been 
appointed Instructor in Economics in Vanderbilt University. Dr. 
Emerick was born November 17, 1867, near Dayton, Ohio. He 
studied at the Cooper Academy in Dayton, and in 1885 entered 
Antioch College, where he remained two years. He then entered 
Wittenberg College and graduated in 1889 with the degree of A. B. 
The next year he entered Michigan Agricultural College and 
received the degree of M. S. in 1891. Dr. Emerick was then 
appointed teacher of History and Political Economy at Avalon 
College, Trenton, Mo., where he remained until 1894. The next 
two years he studied at the University of Michigan, receiving in 
1895 the degree of Ph. M. He was then appointed Fellow in 
Economics at Columbia University and received the degree of Ph. D. 
from that institution in 1897. During the past year he has been 
Assistant in Economics at Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Emerick has written: 

“An Analysis of Agricultural Discontent in the United States.” 
Pp. 100. Political Science Quarterly, September and December, 
1897, and March, 1898. Reprinted for doctor’s dissertation at 
Columbia. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 297, September, 1895. 
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IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,* the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political and 
social science and allied subjects during the past year: 

Bryn Mawr College.—Nellie Neilson, A. M. Thesis: Economic 
Conditions on Ramsey Manors. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Edith Bramhall, A. M. ‘Thesis: 
The Temporal Privileges of the Crusaders. 

Walter Jacob Branson, Ph. B. Thesis: Zhe Primary Election 
System in Philadelphia. 

Henry Lewin Cannon, A. B, Thesis: A Study in the Rise of 
English Lollardry. 

Charles Hallan MacCarthy. Thesis: Reconstruction under Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 

William Rolla Patterson, Ph. B. Thesis: 7he Relation of State and 
Municipality to Pawnbroking in Europe and in the United States. 

University of Wisconsin.—Paul Samuel Reinsch, A. B., LL. B. 
Thesis: Zhe Attitude of the American Colonies to the English Com- 
mon Law. 


IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,t the following 
appointments to post-graduate scholarships have been made for the 
year 1898-99: 

Bryn Mawr College.—Fellowship in History, Edith Bramhall, 
A.M. Fellowship in Political Science, Emily Fogg, A. B. 

University of Pennsylvania.—/oseph M. Bennett Fellowship in 
European History, Caroline Colvin, A. B. George Leib Harrison 
Senior Fellowship in Economics, Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D.; 1 
European History, Arthur Charles Howland, Ph.D. George Leib 
Harrison Fellowships in American History, Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
L. B., and Claude H.Van Tyne, A. B.; in Economics, Edwin Sherwood 
Meade, A. B.; in Political Science, William Harvey Allen, A. B.; in 
Sociology, George Ray Wickes, A. B.; George Leib Harrison 
Scholarship in English and History, John Louis Haney, A. B.; i 
History and Economics, Frederick Logan Paxson, A. B.; in History 
and Philosophy, James Field Willard, A. B. 

University of Wisconsin.—Honorary Fellowship in Economics, 
Massasada Shiozawa, A. B. University Fellowship in Economics, 
Henry C. Taylor, B. S. A.; in History, Louis M. Ward, B. L., and 
Jennie C. Watts, A. B. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. xii, p. 262, September, 1898. 
t Ibid, p. 263. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


| NOTES. 
; PROFESSOR VON BOHM-BAWERK’S contribution to the memorial 
volume of essays drawn up in 1896 in honor of Karl Knies has been 
7 admirably translated into English by Mrs. Alice M. Macdonald 
| under the title of ‘‘Karl Marx and the Close of His System, A 
Criticism.’’* 
? The occasion of this criticism was the appearance of the third 
| and last volume of Marx’s great work on ‘‘Capital’’ in 1894, just 
nine years after the second volume and nearly thirty years after the 
first. This third volume contains the attempted reconciliation of 
| the labor theory of value with the observed tendency of profits to 
seek a level, and it is this reconciliation which serves Bohm- 
Bawerk as material on which to exercise his unequaled critical 
faculty. In a brief ‘‘introduction’’ he indicates the nature of the 
: opposition or ‘‘contradiction’’ with which Marx was confronted. 
h} A detailed exposition of this contradiction, accompanied by a run- 
| 


ning fire of criticism, occupies three chapters treating of : ‘‘ The The- 
ory of Value and Surplus Value,’’ ‘‘The Theory of the Average Rate 
of Profit and the Price of Production’’ and ‘‘The Question of the 
Contradiction.’’ A fourth chapter discusses ‘‘The Error in the 
i Marxian System—lIts Origin and Ramifications,’’ while the study 
concludes with a criticism of an article by an apologist of Marx, 
Werner Sombart. 
Briefly expressed, BOhm-Bawerk finds Marx guilty of borrowing 
his theory that value is in proportion to quantity of labor from the 
English economists, of proving this ‘‘law’’ by means of fallacious 
dialectic, and basing his whole exploitation theory of profits upon 
it without once putting it to the test of experience. That value 
is not in proportion to quantity of labor, but is also affected by 
the amount of capital employed in production, was however too 
obvious to be ignored. Marx’s theory called for a variable rate of 
profits, experience points to a level or an average rate of profits. 
Chapter X of Volume III tries to explain experience without aban- 
doning theory and fails, as any such attempt must fail. The con- 
tradiction is irreconcilable, and Marx’s ‘‘invulnerable’’ system is 
exploded. 
Scientific socialism has never gained more than a corporal’s guard 
* With a preface by James Bonar. Pp. 221. Price, $1.60. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898. 
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of followers in this country. Yet the exploitation theory of profits 
is of considerable scientific interest, and this new exposition and 
criticism of it should fall into the hands of many readers. Asa 
discussion of the right and wrong applications of different methods 
of economic analysis it is exceedingly suggestive. 


INTO A SMALL VOLUME* Professor Butler has collected the address 
delivered before the Liberal Club of Buffalo in November, 1896, 
on ‘‘The Meaning of Education ;’’ the presidential address delivered 
before the National Educational Association at Denver in July, 1895, 
on ‘‘What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?’’ another address before 
the same association in Buffalo, July, 1896, on ‘‘Democracy and 
Education;’’ the presidential address before the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Easton, in November, 1895, on ‘‘Is There a New Educa- 
tion?’’ the address delivered before the Schoolmasters’ Association 
of New York and vicinity in March, 1890, on ‘‘The Function of 
the Secondary School ;’’ and two articles, one of which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly in March, 1894, on ‘‘Reform of Second- 
ary Education in the United States,’’ while the other constituted 
the introduction to the English translation of Paulsen’s ‘‘German 
Universities,’’ published in 1895, on ‘‘The American College and 
the American University.’’ 

Apart from its general felicity in style and the interest which at- 
taches to whatever a specialist such as Professor Butler has to say on 
the constantly recurring aspects of modern education, the volume 
before us is of special interest to students of social science, first, 
because it indicates a clear perception of the large part 
which social science studies must play in any rational system of 
education in a democracy; and secondly, because the book 
itself is imbued with the spirit of much of the best recent writ- 
ings on social topics. A few sentences will serve to justify the 
above statements: ‘‘In a democracy at least, an education is a failure 
that does not relate itself to the duties and opportunities of citizen- 
ship.’’ ‘‘Science is wholly a matter of method; it is knowledge 
classified, and nothing more. The knowledge so classified may 
be knowledge of plants, or of heavenly bodies, or of the human 
body, or of forms of government, or of education.’’ ‘‘In society 
as it exists to-day the dominant note, running through all of our 
struggles and problems, is economic—what the old Greeks might 
have called political. Yet it is a constant fight to get any proper 


* The Meaning of Education and Other Essays and Addresses. By NICHOLAS 
Murray BUTLER. Pp. xi, 230. Price, $1.00, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
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teaching from the economic and social point of view put before 
high school and college students. They are considered too young 
or too immature to study such recondite subjects, although the nice 
distinctions between the Greek moods and tenses and the principles 
of conic sections, with their appeal to the highly trained mathe- 
matical imagination, are their daily food. As a result thousands 
of young men and young women, who have neither the time, the 
money, nor the desire for a university career, are sent forth from 
the schools either in profound ignorance of the economic basis of 
modern society, or with only the most superficial and misleading 
knowledge of it. The indefensibleness of this policy, even from 
the most practical point of view, is apparent when we bear in 
mind that in this country we are in the habit of submitting ques- 
tions, primarily economic in character, every two or four years to 
the judgment and votes of what is substantially an untutored 
mob.’’ 

Readers of the first chapter on ‘‘The Meaning of Education’’ 
will do well to compare Professor Butler’s unequivocal endorsement 
of Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘Theory of the Prolongation of Infancy’’ with the 
criticism of this theory made by Professor Giddings in the latter’s 
‘*Principles of Sociology,’’ first edition, p. 229. 


A VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT to the existing literature concerning 
John Stuart Mill is his “Correspondance Inédite avec Gustave d’ Eich- 
thal,” * just brought out by the son of the latter in the Bibliotheque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine. In addition to translating the thirty- 
eight letters from Mill and the two from the younger Tooke con- 
tained in the collection, the editor, M. Eugéne d’Eichthal, has 
supplied an excellent introduction, which describes the origin and 
course of the friendship to which these letters are a lasting memo- 
rial, The correspondents met first in London in 1828, when Mill 
was twenty-two and d’Eichthal was twenty-four years of age. Tlie 
interchange of letters, which began the following year, was continued 
at irregular intervals until 1842. After a lapse of twenty-two years 
it was resumed in 1864 and continued until 1871, two years before 
Mill’s death. During the earlier period the two friends relied 
upon each other for information in regard to the progress of events 
in their respective countries. D’Eichthal was an ardent disciple 
of Saint Simon and at the same time a great admirer of the Eng- 
lish. Mill appears as a friendly critic of the followers of Saint 
Simon and also of his own countrymen. He sees much to admire 


* Pp. xvii, 238. Price, 50. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1898. 
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in France which d’Eichthal overlooks, On religious questions they 
were very much in accord. 

As a whole the letters do not contain anything that is absolutely 
new, but they show Mill in one of those personal relations which 
reveal so much in regard to a writer’s character. Beginning with 
but a mild interest in the school of Saint Simon, he came in later 
years to regard himself as identified with the spirit it represented. 
He speaks with more freedom of Auguste Comte in these letters 
than in his essay on that writer, and describes him as unjust not 
only to Saint Simon but ‘‘in general toward all of those who have 
ceased to please him’’ (p. 201). The change which Mill’s eco- 
nomic ideas underwent during the later years of his life is indicated 
by comparing the following sentences written in 1867 with what he 
says in regard to population in his ‘‘ Political Economy:’’ ‘‘The 
question of the number of children in a family appears to me to be 
more important from the point of view of morals than from that of 
political economy, for in the present condition of the human race, 
the great increase of wealth, on the one hand, and the growing 
tendency toward emigration on the other, have very much lessened 
the significance of the problem of population as an economic 
problem. ’’ 

In addition to the letters to d’Kichthal five letters from that 
author to Mill containing a very clear account of the ideas and 
aims of the school of Saint Simon are published in the series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces in its fall list the third 
and concluding volume of Ratzel’s ‘‘ History of Mankind,’’ vol- 
umes three and four of Hart’s ‘‘ American History Told by Contempo- 
raries’’ and ‘‘A Source Book of American History’’ for use in the 
secondary schools, by the same author. Other works in history are 
‘*The United Kingdom: A Political History,’’ by Goldwin Smith; 
‘*The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom,’’ by Wilbur 
H. Siebert; ‘‘ European History: an Outline of its Development,’’ 
by George B. Adams, and ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ by Miss Agnes Repplier. 
Among the new works on economics, etc., are ‘‘The Distribution 
of Wealth,’’ by John B. Clark; ‘‘Economics,’’ by Edw. T. Devine, 
and ‘‘The Elements of Sociology,’’ by Franklin Henry Giddings. 


PROFESSOR SOMBART’S little book on “Socialism,’’* which was so 


* Socialism and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth Century. By WERNER 
SomMBART, Professor in the University of Breslau. With a Chronicle of the Social 
Movement, 1750-1896. Translated by Rev. Anson P. Atterbury. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor John B. Clark. Pp. xvii, 199. Price. $1.25. New York: G, P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1898. 
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favorably received in Germany, has just been translated into 
English. The reputation of the translator, coupled with Professor 
Clark’s statement in his introductory note that it represents a new 
and worthy departure in the method of studying socialism, should 
secure it many readers in this country. The book contains a 
sympathetic account of the socialistic labor movement in this cen- 
tury, together with an attempted explanation of the underlying 
causes of this movement. The author does not preach nor con- 
demn the doctrines he discusses; in brief space, he succeeds in 
showing the relations of many of these doctrines to the economic 
causes that lead to their acceptance or rejection on the part of 
different individuals in society. Readers familiar with the life and 
writings of Karl Marx will recognize the strong impress that Marx 
has made upon the author. Indeed, it will doubtless seem to many 
that Marx is somewhat overrated in the volume. 


IN A VOLUME of some two hundred and sixty pages Professor 
Smith has grouped together some of the leading cases on the law of 
municipal corporations * under a number of headings relating to 
corporate powers, rights and liabilities. The work is intended for 
class-room instruction, where it will prove particularly useful. The 
increasing importance of this branch of the law makes it a matter 
of great moment to the profession that special training in it be 
offered in all our law schools. Much of the existing misapprehen- 
sion as to the possibilities and limitations of municipal power and 
activity is due to confused notions in regard to the prevailing rules 
of law. It is probably asking too much to expect others than law 
students to examine the contents of such a volume. The light 
thrown upon our municipal system by the skillful arrangement of 
cases is more instructive than volumes of descriptive analysis. It 
is to be hoped that Professor Smith will continue the work he has 
thus undertaken, giving us a more complete collection of cases on 
such important subjects as the limitations of legislative control and 
the implied powers of the municipality. With these chapters en- 
larged the work will become an indispensable adjunct to the study 
of our municipal system. 


PROFESSOR WoopRow WILSON has just brought out a revised 
edition of his useful text-book on ‘‘The State.’”’*t Aside from the 
* Cases on Selected Topics in the Law of Municipal Corporations. By JEREMIAH 
Situ, Story Professor of Law in Harvard University. Pp. 260. Cambridge: 


Harvard Law Review Publishing Company, 1898. 
+The State. Elements of Historicaland Practical Politics. By WoopDROW WILSON, 
Ph. D., LL. D. Revised Edition. Pp. xxxv, 656. Price, $2.00, Boston: D. C. i 


Heath & Co., 1898. 
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combination of the first two chapters into one chapter, and the expan- 
sion of the third chapter into two, the table of contents of the new 
edition indicates but few changes in the work. The thirty pages that 
are cut off of its length are more than balanced by the three lines 
added to each page, and the relative space assigned to each topic is 
little changed. A careful examination of the body of the work 
reveals the fact, however, that the whole book has been carefully 
rewritten. The descriptive material is everywhere brought down to 
date, while nearly every page is improved by the introduction of some iq 
happy turn of expression or more telling illustration. Always an i 
ardent believer in style as an indispensable adjunct to historical writ- il 
ing, the author in this latest work shows how much higher his own i 
standard of literary execution has become since the book first saw the i f 
light in 1889. Since it is already in use as a text-book in Cambridge i 
’ 


University, England, and in over a hundred colleges in this country, | 
this new edition of ‘‘ The State’’ is sure of a wide circulation. The 5 . 
publishers announce that a Japanese edition has recently been brought yy 
out. 
il 
REVIEWS. 
Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction.* By WILLIAM ARCHI- i} 
BALD DUNNING, Ph. D. Pp. 376. Price, $2.00. New York: The i 
Macmillan Company, 1898. | 
It would be difficult to find a more thorough corrective for many of | 
the current misconceptions as to the place of our written constitution ij 
in the political life of the country than the series of essays contained iV 
in this volume. For this reason, if for no other, every student of a 
political science will give it a warm welcome as an important contri- a 
bution to American constitutional history. It is true that the author 8 
restricts the discussion within definite and rather narrow limits, but ‘y 
the period covered is fraught with so many political lessons that this ; 
limitation of scope is an advantage rather than a defect. of 
Probably no other period of American history has received such iB 
diverse constitutional interpretation, owing largely to the fact that if 
few writers have as yet been able to divest themselves of the strong 
prejudices and passions which dominated the period. Furthermore, 
an adequate presentation of the subject requires a degree of discrimi- if 
nation and philosophic grasp which few writers possess. Owing to a ) 
* The following are the chapter headings: The Constitution of the United H 
States in the Civil War; The Constitution of the United States in Reconstruction, | 
Military Government during Reconstruction; The Process of Reconstruction; The | 


Impeachment and Trial of President Johnson; Are the States Equal Under the } 
Constitution ? American Political Philosophy. “ 
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rare combination of these qualities, Professor Dunning has given usa 
series of pictures of the process of reconstruction which will certainly 
throw much light upon this obscure period of our constitutional devel- 
opment. Probably the quality which has contributed more than any 
other to the suggestiveness of the work is the readiness with which the 
author discards traditional constitutional formule when they do not 
harmonize with facts. 

The story which Professor Dunning tells is one long conflict be- 
tween the spirit of legality and the uncompromising necessities of 
military rule. In this conflict all the accepted theories of ‘‘sove- 
reignty,”’ of ‘‘division of governmental powers,’’ of “‘constitutional 
checks and balances,’’ were swept away in a current of political 
opinion which justified every arbitrary assumption of authority, first 
by the executive and then by the legislative. The author clearly 
shows that all the ordinary standards of constitutional interpretation 
are inadequate in judging the political events of the period. At one 
time or another every one of the safeguards to individual liberty 
were, for a time at least, in abeyance. The readiness with which 
Congress passed ‘‘indemnity acts,’’ and the constant negation of the 
principle of individual official responsibility were extreme expressions 
of a settled determination on the part of the people of the North to 
break the power of the rebellious states and to make them conform to 
those standards of constitutional procedure which the North regarded 
as essential to the preservation of the union. One of the important 
phases of the reconstruction period which is brought out with great 
clearness in the essay on ‘“‘The Constitution of the United States in 
the Civil War,’’ is the undisputed sway of the political as distinct 
from the judicial organs of the government. In fact, the judiciary 
was in a condition of subservience to the executive and legislative, a 
position which stands in marked contrast with the relation before 
1860 and after 1870. It is true that this temporary eclipse was largely 
of the judiciary’s own making and is a signal tribute to the political 
wisdom and far-seeing judgment of the supreme and lower bench. 
In view of the state of popular feeling and the attitude of the legisla- 
tive and executive, there is but little doubt that had the judiciary 
endeavored to assert its power in antagonism to the legislative or 
executive, the authority of that branch of our government would have 
received a blow from which it would never have recovered. It was a 
time when neither the people nor the political organs of the govern- 
ment would brook opposition. 

Probably the most interesting chapter in the book is the essay 
on ‘‘The Constitution of the United States in Reconstruction’’ 
(pp. 63-136). The endeavor of political leaders in Congress and of 
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the President to formulate political theories to justify such a treat- 
ment of the rebellious states as they desired, furnishes one of the 
most curious illustrations of the adaptation of political theory to 
specific practical ends. The author shows with great skill how the 
theory of ‘‘forfeited state rights’’ was evolved as a compromise out of 
the various conflicting theories then advanced. 

In the chapter on “Are the States Equal Under the Constitution ?’’ 
a chapter which is but indirectly connected with the main topic of the 
work, Professor Dunning shows the wide differences in the treatment 
of territories upon their admission into the union and the nature of 
the restrictions upon state legislation which Congress has assumed to 
be within its constitutional powers. The broad interpretation of the 
power of Congress to admit states into the union has practically 
resulted in giving to the national government a control of some of 
the leading questions of state policy. The conclusion of the author is 
that ‘‘at no time since the formation of the present constitution have 
all the states of the union been in the enjoyment of equal powers 
under the laws of Congress.” 

Throughout the work, dealing as it does with some of the most 
complex and delicate problems of government, the author gives evi- 
dence of a political judgment and of an ability to weigh the merits 
and defects of political measures which few modern writers have 
equalled, and none excelled. The best evidence of this is to be found 
in his clear grasp of the situation that confronted the executive and 
legislative between 1863 and 1870. We are not burdened with long 
jeremiads on the ‘“‘wounding of the constitution’”’ or the ‘‘tyranny of 
popular majorities.’’ The author clearly shows thatthe interests of 
the country were best served by the assumption of authority by the 
executive and legislative. Had the judiciary become involved in the 
struggle the process of reconstruction would hey extended over a 
longer period and would have been attended with far greater evils. 

If the present volume is an indication of the kind of work we are 
to expect of Professor Dunning, it is to be hoped that he will expand 
the fragmentary essay on ‘‘American Political Philosophy” with 
which he closes the book, approaching the subject in the same scien- 
tific spirit. 
L. S. Rows. 


The Science of Political Economy. By HENRY GEORGE. Pp. xxxix, 
545. Price, $2.50. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co., 1898. 


There are few real admirers of Henry George to whom the publi- 
cation of this book will bring anything but keen regret. Under the 
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most favorable conditions, it may be doubted whether the author 
of ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ could have accomplished his avowed 
purpose of restating the principles of political economy in construc- 
tive rather than in controversial form. The propagandist turned 
text-book writer is an unpromising transition, of which the result- 
ant is ordinarily more attractive in style than enduring in content. 
If to pre-eminent unfitness for judicial statement be added the 
special circumstances of unfinished composition and posthumous 
publication, the product can only be complete failure. 

Despite its bulk, Mr. George’s ‘‘Science of Political Economy”’ 
is practically a fragment. The announcement of the publisher that 
the work ‘‘was intended by Henry George to be the crowning 
achievement of his life,’’ and the statement of the editor (Mr. 
Henry George, Jr., ) that it was ‘‘in its main essentials completed, ’’ 
are simply irreconcilable. Neglecting positive lacunz, both those 
noted by the editor and those unmarked but manifest in any care- 
ful reading of the text, and omitting the typographical expansion 
of author’s memoranda into formal chapters of one, two or three 
pages in length, the incompleteness of the book is evident in the 
distribution of its contents. Book I, ‘‘The Meaning of Political 
Economy,’’ extends over 104 pages; Book II, ‘‘The Nature of 
Wealth,’’ requires 200 pages, but Book IV, ‘‘The Distribution of 
Wealth,’’ covers only 46 pages. In Book III, ‘‘The Production of 
Wealth,’’ three successive chapters treating of Land, Labor and 
Capital, respectively, require in the aggregate five pages, something 
less than one-half of the space given in the same book to a single 
chapter treating ‘‘Of Space and Time.’’ 

The features of the work are a discussion, pretentious rather than 
novel, of general philosophical principles; a vigorous résumé of 
the development of economic science from the physiocrats to ‘‘the 
most recent purveyors of economic nonsense in Anglo-German jar- 
gon ;’’ a fundamental distinction between so-called ‘‘value in pro- 
duction’’ and ‘‘value in obligation ;’’ emphatic insistence upon a 
natural law of distribution, and a clear statement of the primary 
functions of money. Throughout the book there is nothing essen- 
tial which Mr. George had not already said, and little which he 
had not said better. The style, lightened here and there by char- 
acteristic flashes, is on the whole less fluent and vigorous than that 
of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ while its force is marred throughout by 
a bitter though comprehensible attack upon academic economists 
and their teachings. The book appears in luxurious form, and 
contains an admirable portrait of Mr. George taken shortly before 
his tragic end. 
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The time is not remote—it has perhaps come—for a detailed criti- 
cism and a general estimate of Henry George as an economist; not 
of the powerful agitator, nor of the great-hearted reformer, but of 
the acute critic and the virile thinker. But the immediate occasion 
for this should be something other than posthumous fragments, 
which even the most appreciative reader leaves, assenting to the 
application of McCulloch’s dictum upon Robert Hamilton’s ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Society:’’ it ‘‘might without injury to his fame or the 
public interests have been allowed to continue in manuscript.’’ 


J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Epwtn l.. GODKIN. Pp. 

272. Price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 

Mr. Godkin’s critical observations on politics, so familiar to 
readers of the Vation, occasionally lead to interesting and impor- 
tant conclusions respecting American political institutions in 
general, In the volume of essays before us he touches upon some 
aspects of these institutions which are at present exciting attention 
both in Europe and America. The first essay treats of equality, and 
in it the author desires to show that our ideas of equality have 
materially changed. In both the American and French revolutions 
‘“‘equality’’ signified the absence of exemptions and peculiar privi- 
leges, the equal liability of all men to burdens imposed by the state. 
This conception of equality interfered in no way with leadership as 
exercised by able and distinguished men; in fact one of thestriking 
features of our early American history is seen in the deference paid 
to certain leaders of public opinion. At present this deference no 
longer exists. Our idea of ‘‘equality’’ has come to include equal 
political sagacity so that all men are held to be eligible to our 
highest offices and gifted with political insight. ‘‘The disregard of 
special fitness, combined with unwillingness to admit that there 
is anything special aboutany man . . . . constitutes the great 
defect of modern democracy.’’ According to the prevailing notion 
of ‘‘equality,’’ says the author, experience and peculiar ability 
count for nothing. In an essay on the nominating system the 
author deals plainly with his subject. Our present method of 
nomination is, he declares, the ‘‘great canker of American institu- 
tions.’’ The absence of the more intelligent and honest class of 
voters from the primaries is due first, to the great and increasing 
importance and variety of private affairs demanding close attention, 
and second, to the merely preliminary character of the primaries, 
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As to the decline of our legislatures, treated of in another essay, 
the author believes that it is well-nigh impossible for men of ability 
and independent thought to enter active political life. The boss 
everywhere stands in the way. Where such desirable men do secure 
a foothold through temporary subservience to the boss the author 
declares that their usefulness is greatly impaired by the existing 
methods of parliamentary procedure. The rules of our legislative 
bodies tend to suppress individuality and to render our representa- 
tives mere parts of a machine for transacting business; @. ¢., for 
voting on bills and committee work. Legislatures as they are com- 
posed to-day excite the distrust of all classes. Mr. Godkin sees the 
cause of this partly in our economic condition. Hand in hand 
with the gradual lowering in the standard of legislative ability and 
capacity has come an enormous increase in the material wealth of 
the nation, and this increased material power finds itself largely in 
the hands of unscrupulous corporations. To legislative incompe- 
tence is added legislative corruption. The evil has been aggravated, 
as the writer explains, by the desire of individual legislators to 
retain prominence through the introduction of new legislation. We 
have more and poorer laws than ever before. Thesame thought was 
expressed by that American judge who, in the course of a decision, 
once declared that no man’s life or property was safe while the 
legislature was in session. Do these conditions mark the definite 
decline of our legislatures? The author answers this query appar- 
ently in the affirmative. Democracies ‘‘seem to be getting tired of 
the representative system.’’ With the exception of the constitu- 
tional convention representative assemblies are rapidly losing caste. 
Although nothing can compensate for the loss of popular interest in 
politics Mr. Godkin believes that much can be done to stimulate 
interest by a substitution of direct popular action for the represen- 
tative system. He would especially favor an extension of the 
referendum. 

The chief interest of the volume centres in the essay on the 
‘*Growth and Expression of Public Opinion.’’ The great distinguish- 
ing feature of American public opinion has been seen to be the 
absence of acknowledged leaders. We have no admitted authority 
to guide the formation of general opinion, and this decay of 
authority in the realm of thought has led, as the author believes, 
to a marked disintegration of public opinion and to an absence of 
consistent party policy. ‘‘Neither party in America to-day has any 
fixed creed.’’ The power of the boss is based largely on the fact 
that he crystallizes the scattered molecules of public opinion and 
produces therefrom a definite result. The author sees another 
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unfortunate feature of our public opinion in the decay of our ideal 
of political liberty, in the surrender of political power and the 
spirit of passive submission or indifference among the masses of our 
people. These are sacrifices to the golden calf. Public opinion 
‘*is moulded as never before by economic rather than by religious 
or moral or political considerations.’’ As the acts repealing the 
English corn laws were passed solely ‘‘for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing and enlarging the loaf,’’ so is the world, and particularly 
America, ‘‘now governed mainly by ideas about the distribution of 
commodities.’’ There can be little doubt about the correctness of 
this analysis. Private affairs are placed before politics, the indi- 
vidual before the public welfare by a large and, it seems, a growing 
class of Americans. Some readers will also agree with Mr. Godkin 
that the ultimate remedy is to be found in the referendum or some 
scheme of direct popular action in law-making. But meantime 
there are no signs of any such solution being adopted. The most 
decided difference of opinion exists with reference to the value of 
such a remedy. All present indications point rather to a further 
concentration of power in the hands of a few, not its return to the 
many. Weare drifting toward a monocracy rather than a democ- 
racy. It is perhaps surprising that the author of ‘‘Unforeseen Ten- 
dencies’’ should mention this phenomenon yet lay no emphasis 
upon it. For many years the belief has been growing that in order 
to secure responsibility it is necessary to concentrate power; ‘‘we 
must trust some one’’ is a popular axiom in which the emphasis 
is being gradually laid on the ‘‘one.’’ Collective bodies have 
become the object of deep mistrust. In order to secure a more 
complete responsibility on the side of the government we may choose 
one of two courses. Either we may discard the system of checks 
and balances by calling in a dictator or we may give back power and 
responsibility into the hands of the people by some plan of direct 
popular legislation, At present our desire for ‘‘a government with- 
out trouble’’ is rapidly leading us, not in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Godkin, but rather toward a dictatorship. 


JAMEs T. Younc. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By EDWARD JENKS, M. A., 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. Pp. 352. 
Price, $2.75. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898. 

Despite Mr. Jenks’ modest disclaimer of severe scholarship, this 
treatise must be looked upon as a substantial contribution to the none 
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too abundant work in English on legal and political origins. In a 
sense, it is suppletory to Pollock and Maitland’s ‘‘ History of English 
Law Before the Time of Edward I,’’ although not professedly so. It 
deals with the legal and political structure, in the formative period of 
the Middle Ages, of the group of communities which now exercise a 
dominant influence in the civilization of the world. The aim of 
the work is to separate from the mass of medizval history, those 
institutions and ideas which have proven themselves destined for the 
future and to distinguish them from the survivals which belong to the 
past. Andin this regard, Mr. Jenks is inclined to take exception to 
the scholastic attitude which traces the abiding elements of Teutonic 
laws and institutions to the sway of Roman influence over men’s 
minds, since he finds the state idea as well as the genesis of our politics 
and law to be largely, if not preponderatingly, of indigenous growth. 
Necessarily, the kind of evidence open to this sort of a study is 
limited to the law itself. But not to law in the Austinian sense, and, 
for this reason, the author has been forced at the start to take issue 
with that school and show, that in genesis at least, and especially in 
the period covered by the book, law was something more and some- 
thing entirely different from the arbitrary command of the state. It 
is ‘‘ law as the record of human progress, as the golden deposit of the 
stream of Time’’ that the author portrays. And nowhere is this 
progress to be studied to better advantage or the historical method 
more serviceable than in the development of the common law of 
England. At the time of the Norman Conquest, legal institutions in 
England were most rudimentary. But the Normans soon changed 
this. The admirable organization of soldiers, ecclesiastics, jurists and 
administrators which William brought with him to England as his 
court, enabled him and his successors to impose his system on the 
local English customs and build up a unified and uniform system of 
law for the entire kingdom, in marked contrast to the chaos of local 
custom and feudal observances which prevailed on the continent and 
especially in France. This soon became in truth the law of the land, 
a lex terrae, rather than the law of the people, the customs and laws 
of the Mercians, Saxons, Danes and English being gradually fused 
into national form by the system of royal judiciary and circuit sit- 
tings inaugurated by the Normans. | 
But the law, even under Norman administration, is something far 
different than the supreme command of authority, for the common | 
law, as declared by the Norman judges, was the law of the land 


which they found and collected and in time reduced to uniformity 
throughout the kingdom. It was custom, habit and the result of 
i experience crystallized, as it were, which became law on being declared 
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to be such by the judiciary. This process was crowned by the work 
of Edward, through whom the common law or folk law, working 
toward unity through the courts, became national and at the same 
time the expressed will of all the estates of the realm. 

On the continent, on the other hand, and especially in France and 
Germany, law was feudal, local, seignorial and royal. It did not 
become national. This localism in law was one of the main obstacles 
to the royal policy of the kings who were slowly developing the king- 
dom of France, and yet despite royal efforts law remained to a large 
degree local till the hand of the Revolution and the Code Napoléon 
unified it. 

In Germany the evils of partikularismus are seen in a deeper 
political light. Here we find attempts being made from time to time 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to nationalize the 
law of the land, but to no purpose. Feudalism was too potent, and 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century German law lost its 
power in a national sense and submitted to the Roman law, and the 
Corpus Juris Civilis of Justinian became the law of the land as it 
did in Scotland. But not in the sense that the common law of 
England became the law of the land, for in Germany the law of the 
local communities developed side by side with its more imperial sister. 

But this is only one phase of the evolution. For the growth 
of communal habit into binding custom, which doubtless proceeded 
in much the same way in its early stages in all Teutonic countries, 
was accompanied by a sort of royal legislation in the nature of admin- 
istrative edicts and capitula, which later developed into legislative acts 
proper. 

In his discussion of politics and the state, the author accepts the 
work of Sir Henry Maine and Fustel de Coulanges, but finds the begin- 
nings of modern Teutonic political existence, fer his purpose, in the 
gentile society of the clan. This, under the exigencies of war and 
the wanderings of the people, gives place by necessity to a closer bond 
of union for fighting purposes. The clan eventually disappears as a 
political force through the elevation of the war chief, by the leagues 
of the clans. It is such bodies of men who invade Italy and Britain. 
But the new organism is based on principles foreign to gentile selec- 
tion, for, existing as it does for war and plunder, it seeks the war chief 
wherever he is to be found. Of thisclass are Childeric, Clovis, Alaric 
and others. And in course of time these league chieftains tend to 
become hereditary. 

Military strength and skill in war are the qualities which now 
command respect, and such qualities lead eventually to the disappear- 
ance of the old blood nobility supplanted by a nobility of the sword 
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and office. By the time of Clovis the clan as a communal group in 
the mund of a common ancestor, and bound together by the rites of 
religion and kinship, has, in large measure, given way to a com- 
munity of individuals united by military allegiance and the hope of 
conquest and plunder. Upon the vision of this horde came the 
spectacle of the Roman empire, which dazzled the eyes of Clovis and 
his successors, who proceeded to adopt its forms and vestments. The 
interval between the time of Clovis and Henry the Fowler is filled with 
the attempt of these people to live up to the forms and ceremonies of 
ancient Rome. 

Disintegration followed the failure of the Franks to establish an 
empire on the ruins of Western Rome, and the fiefs, into which the 
empire divided, were a sort of revival of the clans, a reversion to an 
older type, whose members however were now settled and no longer 
roaming. From the ninth and tenth centuries on, we see the state 
idea again gaining on feudalism. William the Conqueror and his 
successors established it ready made in England. On the continent, 
however, progress was slower and never quite achieved its culmination 
until the present century. 

The chapter of the work devoted to ‘“The Administration of Justice’ 
is a splendid statement of the growth of legal principles and legal 
procedure, the genesis of criminal law, the jury, and equity, subjects 
obscured in the mists of the ages preceding the Year Books. So also 
are the chapters on “ Land Settlement and Local Units;’’ ‘‘ Possession 
and Property ’’ and ‘‘ Caste and Contract.’’ 

The jury, according to the author, was not, as is popularly supposed, 
of popular character in origin, but something radically different. It 
came, in fact, from the Inquest, essentially a royal prerogative, exer- 
cisable by the courts neither of the clan nor the fief. William the 
Conqueror borrowed it from France and used it for the compilation of 
the Domesday, and Edward I. in collecting materials for the Hundred 
Rolls. And it remained a royal privilege to the last, but one which on 
the decay of trial by ordeal came to be sold to the private litigant. It 
failed to take root in Germany because of the weakness of the crown, 
in France because of the strength of the feudal officials and the 
Romanizing jurists, nor did it fix itself on Scotland. Only in Eng- 
land did it persist. Here the royal power was strong, and in time, 
through the decay of other forms of trial it became the method of 
deciding questions, not only cognizable by royal inquest, but between 
subject and subject as well. Eventually, as we know, it became 
the bulwark of liberty and the national boast. This is something 
very different from the popular and general accepted conception of 
the origin of jury trial. 
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The work has a good index and is rendered serviceable to the 
investigator by a list of authorities and a synoptic table of sources 
from the fifth century down to the seventeenth. 

To the lawyer, the work renders accessible the origins of many 
legal institutions hidden either in the period previous to ordinary 
texts, or the equally sealed foreign treatises, while to the student of the 
period, it gives the legal and political framework of society and the 
structure upon which it grew, in a scholarly and at the same time most 
interesting way, 

FREDERIC C. HOwE. 

Cleveland. 


A History of the English Poor Law in Connection with the State of 
the Country and the Condition of the People. By Str GEORGE 
NICHOLLS, K. C. B. New edition containing the revisions made 
by the author and a biography by H. G. Willink. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. lxxviii, 384; vii, 460. Price, $10.00. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 

This new edition of Nicholls’ ‘‘History of the English Poor 
Law’’ will be thoroughly appreciated by a large circle of readers, 
including students of several of the social sciences. It is already 
well known as a standard work of great value, but has been for 
several years comparatively inaccessible. The present edition is 
moreover a fine piece of bookmaking and with the third volume, 
bringing the history down to date, to be written by Mr. T. Mackay, 
and to be ready by the end of this year or early in 1899, will con- 
stitute a work indispensable to those interested in the social history 
of the century. 

Sir George Nicholls was peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
the work under review. No other man had been associated with 
the administration of the English poor laws for so long a time or 
had occupied so many important posts connected with the execution 
of those laws at the time when the modern poor law was being 
reconstructed to meet the needs of the industrial changes of this 
century. Nicholls, while a resident of Southwell, where in 1821 he 
became overseer of the poor, had succeeded in bringing about 
reforms in those trying days of reckless expenditure for the poor 
throughout England. In 1821 the amount expended in Southwell 
was over $3.00 per capita of the population, or about $10 000 per 
annum. By 1823-24, through the introduction of the workhouse 
and the collection of poor rates from all classes of the population, 
. Nicholls succeeded in reducing the total amount to $2500, where it 
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remained on the average for the nine following years. ‘This experi- 
ment, together with a similar one at Bingham, had considerable 
influence upon the commissioners of inquiry appointed in 1832, 
and the principles of reform there worked out constituted the back- 
bone of the great amendment act of 1834. The execution of this 
important measure was entrusted by the government to Mr. George 
Nicholls, together with two other commissioners, Mr. Nicholls 
served in this capacity until 1847 when he became permanent secre- 
tary of a newly constructed poor law board which took the place of 
the old commissioners, a position which he occupied until his 
resignation in 1851 on account of ill health. In the meantime he 
had been chiefly instrumental in the framing and inaugurating of 
the Irish poor law. After his resignation Sir George at once 
began his histories of the English, Scotch and Irish poor laws. 
All three works were finished, the Irish history last and the English 
first, by the end of 1856. In the new edition cross references are 
made to the Scotch and Irish histories. 

Much of the interest attaching to Nicholls’ ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law’’ is due to the spirit in which the work is conceived. 
Not only legislation strictly applying to the poor is considered, but 
much social legislation of a related character. Attention is also 
given to the life of the people and the state of public opinion as 
influencing and being influenced by such legislation. Economic 
history was not so commonly written in Nicholls’ day nor had the 
recent tendency among historians to deal with the social life of the 
people made itself felt. Yet it is in this spirit that he attempts to 
trace the history of the English poor law and its administration 
from the time of the Norman conquest down to the year 1853. The 
work is divided into four parts covering the following periods: (1) 
From the Saxon period and the Norman invasion to the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, which may be regarded as the period in which 
the English poor law grew up. Indeed, the system has departed to 
this day but little in fundamental principles from the statement it 
received in fhe act, 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2, in the year 1601. (2) 
From the accession of James I. to the end of the reign of Anne, 
which may be styled the period in which the details of administra- 
tion of the Elizabethan laws were worked out. (3) From the 
accession of George I. to the end of the reign of George ITI. (1820), 
which was the period of wild but instructive experiment in all 
sorts of deviations from and substitutes for the rigid principles of 
the Elizabethan system. (4) From the accession of George IV. to 
the end of the fiscal year 1852-53, during which time the Elizabethan 
laws were restated in the great amendment act of 1834. This was 
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done after the most minute parliamentary inquiries into the exist- 
ing evils and proposed remedies. During this period also the prob- 
lems of national administration of poor relief were dealt with, first 
by a system of commissioners appointed by the government and 
later by a larger number of appointees constituting a poor law 
board. These four parts are treated in about equal space though the 
treatment of the last is more technical and less reference is made in 
it to the social history of the time. 

The work as a whole is valuable to American students because it 
is a complete account, within well-defined limits, of one of the 
largest and most important series of experiments in social legisla- 
tion of which there is any record, It deals also with a people 
closely allied to us in their temperament and manner of life, and 
furthermore with a system of principles which both consciously and 
unconsciously have been adopted, partially at least, in almost every 
American state in dealing with its poor, Mr. Nicholls may not be 
the most impartial recorder of the later events in this story in which 
he played so important a part. There are other treatises which 
deal more fully and satisfactorily with particular problems in the 
English poor law, but there are few works of a general character to 
compare with Nicholls’ and there is none that gives a more concrete 
and faithful record of events with constant reference to contempo- 
raneous and official records, In the later portions of the work it is 
of course clear that Mr. Nicholls is a firm believer in the English 
poor law principles as restated in the amendment act of 1834, and 
that he believes that future legislation needs but to complete and 
provide for the administration of this system rather than depart 
radically from it. This position has been called in question by so 
many able authorities of late that it may be interesting in this con- 
nection to call attention to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on Poor Law Relief, published in 1888, and to 
the two volume report of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor, 
published in 1895, and to various other public and private docu- 
ments recently printed bearing on the poor law and the insurance 
schemes discussed in England. Probably at no time has the whole 
system had to face so much critical examination as within the past 
decade. ‘The result, however, has been a very slight modification of 
the principles of the old poor law and those mostly in connection 
with its administration. Mr. Mackay, in the proposed third vol- 
ume, completing the history from 1853 down to date, will have no 
easy task, but will enjoy the advantage of dealing with a period in 
which he can count on more intense interest from the general 
reader, though it is a period in no wise more instructive for the 
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student of social life and social experiment than that covered so 
well in the volumes under review. 
SAMUEL McCuNE LINDSay. 


The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. Periods of European His- 
tory II. By T. F. Tour. Pp. vii, 526. Price, $1.75. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. 

This is a most satisfactory summary of the strictly medieval 
period of European history. The title is a little unfortunate, for, 
while it indicates the main theme, it is too narrow for this volume 
which includes a short account of the crusades, of the Eastern Em- 
pire, of the growth of Christian Spain, and of the development of 
France. Affairs in England or the north of Europe are touched 
upon only incidentally, Although the political history forms the 
substance of the work, developments within the church and the 
general movements of thought are discussed briefly. In fact, for 
this period political history would be unintelligible without some 
statement of the ideas which controlled the minds of men, and 
especially of those which were dominant in the church. 

The workmanship is excellent. Most of the chapters are neces- 
sarily compiled from secondary works, but it is evident almost 
everywhere that the author has some familiarity with the sources, 
and in some places that the work is based immediately upon a crit- 
ical knowledge of the original material. Frequent cross-references 
make the narrative easy to follow. Each chapter is supplied with 
a brief bibliographical note which can be cordially recommended as 
a most useful guide for students. We regret that brevity has dic- 
tated the omission of some works but nothing useless is mentioned. 
The volume as a whole is admirably fitted either for conveying a 
general knowledge of the period, or as an introduction to more 
extensive study. 

The introductory chapter, the explanation in Chapter III of the 
union of church and state, the account of the Cluniac Reformation, 
the description of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, and the chapter 
on the twelfth century renaissance are especially to be commended. 
On matters of controversy the author is not always satisfactory. 
His summary of the investiture strife is done with skill, but not 
with entire success. Some of the other statements would be more 
accurate if made less strong. But this fault seems inevitable in 
attempting to put so much matter into so small a space. 

Finally, the work is adequately supplied with apparatus; the 
maps are clear and really illustrate the text; the genealogical tables 
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are useful; it is convenient to have lists of the popes, emperors and 
other rulers. In short, the work is well planned and scholarly, 
brilliant in some parts, and everywhere serviceable. 


DANA CARLETON MUNRO. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Workingmen's Insurance. By F, Pp. 
vii, 386. Price, $1.75. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 1898. 

Perhaps no movement for social betterment has made less progress 
in the United States than the insurance of workingmen against acci- 
dents, sickness and old age. It is true that we have our great fraternal 
organizations, but they fail to reach the larger mass of workingmen. 
It is true that many labor unions have sick and accident benefits, but 
their number is comparatively small, and the work they do is scarcely 
based on sound scientific principles. It is true, also, that several of 
the larger railroad systems have organized insurance societies for their 
employes, but the number of these is limited, and they, too, are built 
on faulty actuarial principles, when they do not possess positively 
unjust features. So far as insurance against old age and invalidity is 
concerned, it can scarcely be said that a beginning has been made. 
Of course, the reason for this backwardness with regard to work- 
ingmen’s insurance is found in the intensely dynamic conditions of 
industry in America, which have thus far prevented providence and 
saving from becoming essential virtues. As Mr. Willoughby well 
illustrates it, there is no class of laborers in America, as there is in 
England, who look forward to spending their old age in the poor- 
house. 

Not only, however, are we lacking in practical experimentation, 
but also in knowledge of the history of workingmen’s insurance 
in other countries. Those who have not made a special study 
of the subject in German and French works may obtain some knowl- 
edge of the German compulsory system from discussions in current 
periodicals, and a single government report; and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the work done by the great English friendly societies 
from a few English works, but this is practically all. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Willoughby, in presenting this first real contribu- 
tion to American economic literature upon the subject, has been 
obliged to write a work largely descriptive. He does not undertake to 
make an exhaustive analysis of the many economic problems connected 
with the different European schemes, though he has treated some and 
touched upon others; so those who desire light upon the ultimate 
effects of compulsory insurance upon wages, profits and cost will find 
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this book of little assistance. To those who desire to gain some 
adequate information regarding the history of the movement in the 
different continental countries, the principles underlying the different 
systems, the problems of administration involved, and the present 
status of the question, however, Mr. Willoughby’s work can be com- 
mended. 

Our review must be largely descriptive. In the first chapter the 
three oldest branches of workingmen’s insurance, those against acci- 
dent, sickness and old age, are considered; the question of insurance 
against unemployment being discussed in an appendix. In general 
Mr. Willoughby finds that the movement for insurance is an “ effort 
to substitute for the old relief funds institutions founded upon scientific 
principles whereby each workingman himself provides for the relief 
he may probably need.’’ When, however, we come to a consideration 
of how the burden of insurance should be borne, we see that whereas 
in the case of old age and sickness it is considered just that the 
workingman should pay the greater share at least of the dues, for 
here it is only a question of his own personal betterment; in the case 
of accident all scientific systems assume that the greater share, if not 
the whole of the dues, should be paid by the employer. Mr. Wil- 
loughby fully endorses the ground, which is generally held in Europe 
now, that insurance against accident should be considered as a “‘ trade 
risk ’’ pure and simple, that is as an element of cost. The history 
of the embodiment of this idea of trade risk in the laws regarding 
employers’ liability is described in general in this opening chapter, 
and more in detail, with regard to the separate countries in the fol- 
lowing chapters. As a purely economic proposition there is, of course, 
no reason why employer or state should assist in the payment of 
dues or the establishment of state institutions, or the granting of 
subsidies to private societies, with reference to old age or sickness 
insurance. It is only the social betterment which may result that 
justifies such aid. Nothing should be so distinctly emphasized as that 
insurance against accident with little or no cost to the person insured 
is the simple right of a workingman, while insurance against sickness 
or old age is not a right and should be due largely to the workman’s 
own efforts. 

We are obliged to pass over Mr. Willoughby’s exposition of some 
simple actuarial principles which are present in all sound systems, as 
well as his discussion of some administrative details. 

Basing his description largely on official reports, Mr. Willoughby 
next proceeds to consider the different European countries in detail. 
He commences with a careful examination of compulsory insurance 
in Germany and in Austria. It will not be necessary to give the 
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details of this system which is comparatively well known. It is 
interesting to note, however, that Mr. Willoughby believes that com- 
pulsory insurance with its centralizing tendency, has not yet satisfac- 
torily coped with malingering and simulation in regard to sickness 
insurance. On the other hand, he does not believe that compulsory 
accident insurance has increased the carelessness of employes. ‘This 
is well shown from the official reports, which, while indicating a large 
increase in the number of smaller accidents, shows an absolute de- 
crease in the number of accidents resulting in deaths or total per- 
manent disability, which of necessity are more accurately defined 
than any others. Of course, it is to be expected that as the system 
becomes better known, slight accidents which would in the beginning 
be suffered in silence, would ultimately be considered as sufficiently 
serious to warrant aclaim for indemnity. An accident to be indemni- 
fied at all, it will be remembered, must cause partial or permanent 
disability for at least thirteen weeks. Otherwise indemnification 
must come through the sickness insurance. 

In France we find a large number of mutual aid societies which are 
not working on sound insurance principles. We find also a national 
bank for insurance against old age, where an individual can insure 
himself or where an employer can insure all his employes. The bank 
has been chiefly important as a collective insurer though even here 
its transactions have been very much limited. Mr. Willoughby deems 
its reorganization one of the essential conditions to the proper devel- 
opment of old age insurance in France. But the most important 
development of all in France is the growth of insurance societies 
organized by employers or associations of employers. Beginning 
with railroad and mining companies, they now include national asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, thus bringing in the employes of even 
small establishments. One of the most hopeful signs in France is 
the growth of these insurance societies, some of which insure only 
against accident; others against accident, sickness and old age. In 
Belgium the conditions are much akin to those in France. To be 
noticed particularly, however, is the pronounced efficiency of the 
societies organized by the Belgian mining companies. In Italy we 
have an example in the national bank for the insurance of workingmen 
against accidents of the important results that can be achieved by an 
insurance institution organized under the auspices of, and yet not 
managed by, the state. In Italy also we notice a pronounced trend 
of public opinion toward compulsory insurance, at least against acci- 
dent, though in the beginning nothing would have been more bitterly 
fought than such a proposition. In England the growth of the great 
friendly societies, and the gradual acceptance of sound scientific 
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principles in their insurance systems occupies most of our attention. 
As for insurance against old age, which is apparently becoming a 
“living question’? in England, Mr. Willoughby makes the following 
keen observation: “ The question in England, therefore, is not 
whether the state should aid the aged poor, for that it already does 
through the poor-law service, but whether it could not better aid them 
by some systematic plan of insurance. It is important to note that 
in England the problem of old age insurance is posed as a poor-law 
reform, and not as on the continent, as a pure workingman ques- 
tion.’’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Willoughby sums up the history of working- 
men’s insurance as represented in three great movements: first, the 
transformation which is going on in every country of mutual aid and 
charitable relief societies into scientific insurance organizations; sec- 
ond, the profound change in public sentiment, as indicated in amended 
laws regarding employers’ liability and the treatment of accidents as 
a trade risk; third, the movement toward compulsory insurance. We 
think that here Mr. Willoughby makes too broad a statement. So 
far as we can observe from the facts he has given us, there is a strong 
tendency toward compulsory insurance against accidents, but a simi- 
larly strong tendency cannot be observed regarding the other two 
forms. In the same paragraph he writes: ‘‘ State encouraged, state 
aided or state compelled insurance, must therefore, be accepted as the 
definitely adopted policy of European nations.’’ No objection can 
be made to the statement thus modified. We think, also, that the 
summary is not complete without an added word regarding the quite 
unsatisfactory progress of old age insurance, and the generally chaotic 
condition it isin at the present time, except, perhaps, in Germany 
and Austria. 

With regard to the policy to be adopted in America the author sug- 
gests the following reforms: first, the education of the people 
regarding the real nature of workingmen’s insurance; second, the 
development and betterment along scientific lines of the sick insur- 
ance work now done by labor organizations, and a similar develop- 
ment of whatever old age and invalidity insurance is attempted by 
them; third, a reform of employers’ liability laws and development, 
improvement and extension into other industrial fields of societies 
similar to those already organized by some railroads. Mr. Willoughby 
sees no present prospect of the growth of old age insurance in the 
United States. 

In an appendix the author has reviewed the few experiments in 
insurance against unemployment made in Switzerland. His judg- 
ment is that they are really not experiments in insurance, because 
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‘*insurance pre-supposes the risk insured against shall possess two 
characteristics: it must be well defined and be the consequence of a 
chance that can be estimated with some degree of certainty. The 
risk of unemployment fills neither of these conditions. It is not well 
defined since it is difficult to say what work the unemployed should 
be required to accept. It does not depend upon chance, because the 
personal element involved in seeking and retaining work, to say 
nothing of the uncertainty of the employer’s action, enter so largely.’’ 
As experiments in dealing with unemployment, however, they are 
worthy of study; they certainly indicate great progress over indis- 
criminate relief. ‘This progress is indicated in the fact that those 
applying for help must already have made some definite contribution 
for a stated period to the fund, that ouly dona fide residents can 
receive aid, and that the employed are brought under the authority 
of the city authorities, and their re-employment is made more proba- 
ble through the agency of public employment bureaus. 

We have left space only for afew words of criticism. Painstaking 
and careful as Mr. Willoughby has been in his study of systems, we 
must confess to a sense of disappointment with reference to his expo- 
sition of insurance against old age. It is true, as has been remarked 
before, less progress toward a sound footing has been made in Europe 
in this form of insurance than in any other. Yet we think that a 
concise statement of the problems involved, and of the principles that 
have been assumed in this or that experiment, would have been of 
some help. We question if a consideration of old age insurance by 
itself, apart from a discussion of the individual state systems, might 
not have clarified the exposition somewhat. The book is particularly 
strong in its presentation of administrative difficulties, false actu- 
arial principles, and statistical analyses. It, therefore, possesses the 
somewhat unique distinction of being of value both to students of 
social conditions, and to those practically concerned with the manage- 
ment of insurance companies dealing with the working classes. 

FRANCIS H. MCLEAN. 


New York City. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Classification of [unicipal Receipts and Expenditures.— 
For some time past the attention of those interested in municipal 
reform has been directed towards the methods of accounting and the 
form of the financial reports of our larger cities. After long and costly 
experience, we have come to see that a correct judgment of many of 
our city problems must be based upon a clear understanding of the 
financial condition of the municipality. Unfortunately, the reports 
of cities have never been designed to present a clear view of the 
financial operations of the year; nor has the system of municipal 
accounting been such as to promote simplicity in presentation. In 
some cases, the obscurity has been due to a lack of system in the 
a finance departments. The main cause, however, has been the 
ee failure to adjust the methods of accounting to the increasing com- 
a plexity of the city administration and the widening sphere of city 
functions. Each new problem entailed some addition to the system 
of accounting, which usually took the form of a special account; 
no effort being made to incorporate it organically into the existing 
system. This process, extended over a long period of years, has 
{ resulted in a method of bookkeeping which is unintelligible to the 
I layman and extremely puzzling to the expert. 

4 The inconveniences resulting from this system are twofold. In 
s the first place, the citizen is completely debarred from anything 
like an intelligent acquaintance with the financial condition of his 
oe own city. In fact, it is often impossible to ascertain whether a 
P department of the city government—such as one of the public works 

—is being operated at a profit or loss. No attempt is made to 
charge such public works with the interest and liquidation of the 
loans contracted for their benefit. Extraordinary expenditures are 
hopelessly confused with ordinary expenditures. In fact, it is safe 
to say that the directors of a business corporation would not fora 
moment tolerate such a system. 

It is asking too much to expect the average citizen to make a care- 
ful analysis of complex accounts. What we need at the present time 
is greater simplicity in financial methods, just as we need greater 
simplicity in administrative organization. The inhabitants of our 
cities have a right to demand that they should be given a clear, suc- 
cinct statement of the financial operations of the year. To do this 
: would require a radical change in present methods. Thus in the 
“4 report of the comptroller of Greater New York the system of special 
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accounts characteristic of the finances of the former city of New 
York is being perpetuated. While these accounts have their his- 
torical justification, there is no good reason why they should not 
be incorporated into the general revenue and expenditure accounts 
of the city. At present no one who has not given the matter years 
of study can undertake to form an accurate judgment of the finan- 
cial condition of the city. New York represents, not the exception, 
but the rule. Another serious inconvenience resulting from the 
chaotic methods of accounting is the impossibility of making 
fruitful comparisons of the finances of different cities. Many 
valuable lessons of experience are thus lost. 

The advantages resulting from a certain degree of uniformity in 
accounting and reports is shown in the history of German and 
French, and, within recent years, of English cities. The clear 
record of experience in the history of municipal finance is of incal- 
culable value. ‘The financial success of one city in dealing with a 
knotty problem is a constant incentive to similar activity in other 
parts of the country. Glasgow’s financial plan in the tremendous 
work of rebuilding the slum districts was an important factor in 
determining similar activity in other Scotch and English cities. 

The change in method will come slowly, as the advantages of a 
better system become more clearly demonstrated. There are abun- 
dant signs of an awakening to the value of a more uniform 
system of financial reports. It is here that the first change will 
be likely to be made. The finance departments of most of our 
cities would probably consent, at the present time, to publish as an 
appendix to the regular reports, a summarized statement of receipts 
and expenditures, classified according to some generally accepted 
plan. The classification suggested below is intended to be in the 
nature of a suggestion towards such a scheme. The city of Cleve- 
land, in its recent reports, has published such a statement, similar 
in many respects to the one here outlined.* Compared with the 
reports of other cities the report of the auditor of Cleveland is a 
model of clearness and simplicity. 

The recently organized department of municipal statistics of the 
city of Boston is devoting considerable attention to the same 
subject. 

I. Taxation. 
a. General Property Taxes. 


1. Real property taxes. 
2. Personal property taxes. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


* The editor of the department wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor F. R. Clow for suggestions as to the general methods of classification. 
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b. Poll Taxes. 
c. Licenses. 
1. Liquor licenses. 
2. Other licenses, including mercantile, peddlers’ and hawkers’ 
licenses, Not to include street railway licenses, which are to be 
placed under the separate heading of franchises. 


a. Franchise and Franchise Taxes. 

Include under this head all payments for franchise privileges by 
gas, water, electric light, telephone, street railway or other com- 
panies enjoying municipal franchises. Payments under general 
property taxes not to be included. 

e. Fees. 

1. Legal and judicial fees, including fees for recording deeds and 
registering wills. 

2. Other fees, such as vault permits, sidewalk permits, etc. 

J. Special Assessments. 

1. Opening streets. 

2. Paving streets. 

3. Sidewalks. 

4. Sewers. 

5. Miscellaneous assessments. 

Public Safety.* 
a. Police. 
4. Fire Department. 
¢. Fire and Police Telegraph. 
d, Jails, Prisons and Reformatories. 
¢e. Health Department. 
J. Food inspection. 
g. Building inspection. 
A. Regulating dangerous pursuits. 
Sanitary measures. 
j. Public Pound. 
&. Militia. 
7. Miscellaneous. 
Ill. Public Charity.t+ 
. Hospitals. 
. Insane asylums. 
. Homes. 
. Workhouses, almshouse. 
. Lodging houses. 
Outdoor relief. 
. The unemployed. 
. Miscellaneous. 


IV. Public Convenience. 


a. Chief engineer. 
6. Opening and grading streets. Abolishing grade crossings. 
c. Street and sidewalk paving. 


FRA A AN 


* The income from local courts has been included under “‘ Fees.”’ 


¢ Although very little income is usually derived from some of these sources, 
they are inserted to harmonize with corresponding items under “ Expenditure.” 
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d. Street cleaning. 
é. Street lighting. 
J. Removal of garbage. 
g. Bridges. 
hk. River and harbor improvements. 
7. Sewers. 
j. Parks and playgrounds. 
&. Baths, laundries and public comfort stations, 
i. Ferries. 
V. Public Industries. 
a. Gas works. 5 
6. Water works. 
c. Electric light works. 
d. Markets. 
¢. Docks and wharves. 
SJ. Ferries, 
g&. Street railways. 
hk. Conduits. 
VI. Public Education and Allied Objects. 
i a. Schools. 
Free library. 
c. Reading-rooms. 
d. Celebrations. 
e. Monuments. 
J. Documents. 
VII. Public Trust Funds. 
Funds and foundations of which the city has the administration. 


EXTRAORDINARY INCOME. 


VIII. Public Dedt. 
(1) Funded debt. 
(2) Floating debt.* 
EXPENDITURE.t 
I. General Government. 
a, Executive. 
1. City Hall—General maintenance and repairs. 
2. Mayor's Office. 
3. Heads of Departments 
4. Special experts. 
b. Legislative. 
1. City Council. 
2. City Clerk. 


c. Legal. 
1. Law Department (city courts not included). 
d. Finance Departments. 


*Exclude from this mere book accounts, such as the income from revenue bonds ‘ 

issued in anticipation of taxes. : 
t+Under each heading it will be desirable to classify as follows : 

I. Current expenses and maintenance. fi, 
1. Salaries. 
2. Supplies. 

3. Other expenses. i 
II. Construction. { 
Ill. Extraordinary expenditures other than construction. 15 
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1, Assessors. 
iq 2. Tax Collectors. 
3. Treasurer. 
4. Comptroller or Auditor. 
5. Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
6. Board of Equalization. 
4 - 7. Sinking Fund Commission. 
a e. Elections. 
Public Safety. 
a 1 @. Police. 
5. Fire Department. 
c. Fire and Police Telegraph. 
a d, Local Courts. 
| ¢. Jails, Prisons and Reformatories. 


J. Health Department. 
‘d g. Food inspection. 
hk. Building inspection. 
i ih #. Regulating dangerous pursuits. | 
Jj. Sanitary measures. 
‘ &. Public Pound. 
4 7. Militia. 
m. Miscellaneous. 
Pudlic Charity. 
a. Hospitals. 
5. Insane Asylums. 
Homes. 
] d. Workhouses, Almshouses. 
Lodging Houses. 
J. Outdoor Relief. 
| g. Unemployed. 
hk. Miscellaneous. 
IV. Public Convenience. 


a. Chief Engineer. Office and service. 
5. Opening and grading streets. Abolishing grade crossings. 
c. Street and sidewalk paving. 
d. Street cleaning. 
é. Street lighting. 
J. Removal of garbage. 
} g. Bridges. 
; A. River and harbor improvements. 
4 7. Sewers. 
Jj. Parks. 
&. Baths, laundries and public comfort stations. i 


| V. Public Industries. 

. Gas works. 

Water works. 

. Electric light works. 
. Markets. 

Docks and wharves, 
Ferries. 

. Street railways. 

. Conduits. 


FRAP AD SA 
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VI. Public Education and Allied Objects. 
a. Schools. 
4, Free library. 
c. Reading-rooms. 
d. Celebrations. 
e. Monuments, 
J. Documents. 
Vil. Public Trust Funds 
a. Funds and foundations of which the city has the administration. 
Public Indebtedness. 
a. Interest on funded and floating debt. 
4. Liquidation of funded and floating debt* (including payments for this 
purpose from general treasury and sinking fund). 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 


Ordi- | Extraor- Ordi- | Extraor- 
mary. | dinary. mary. | dimary. 


I. General Government. 


2. Legislative ..... 
3. Law Department ...... 
4. Finance Departments. .... 


Il. 7Zaxation. 
Real Property Taxes ..... 
Personal Property Taxes .. . 
Franchise and Franchise Taxes 


Public Safety. 

Fire Department ....... 
Fire and Police Telegraph . . 
Jails, Prisons and Reforma- 

Health Department..... 
Food inspection. ....... 
Building inspection. ..... 
Regulating dangerous pursuits 
Sanitary measures ...... 
Miscellameous 


IV. Public Charity. 


Insane Asylums........ 


Workhouses....... 
Lodging Houses. ....... 
Outdoor Relief ....... 
Miscellaneous 


* Assets of sinking fund are to be treated as ‘‘cash,’”’ and will figure in the bal- 
ance sheet. 
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RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


Ordi- | Extraor- Ordi- | Extraor- 
mary. | dinary. nary. dinary,. 


V. Public Convenience. 

Chief Engineer. Office and 

Opening and grading streets 
lishing grade crossings . 

Street and sidewalk paving . 

Street lighting see 

Removal of garbage as 

River and harbor improve- 


Baths, laundries and public 
comfort stations .... . 


VI. Public Industries. 


Waterworks .. 
Docksand wharves...... 
Street railways ........ 


VII. Public Education and Allied Objects. ' 
Reading-rooms ........ 
Documents ...... 

VIII. Public Trust Funds. 
Fundsand foundations .... 

IX. Public Indebtedhess. 


Liquidation of loans (from 
Sinking Fund and Gen- 
eral Treasury). ..... | 


+ a 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 
Totalreceipts ...... Total expenditure ....... 
Cash in treasury at beginning | Cash in treasury at end of 

of fiscal year. . year 
Cash* in hands of Sinking Cash* in hands of Sinking 
Fund Commissioners at be- Fund Commissioners at 
ginning of fiscal year .. . end of fiscal year ..... 


Book Accounts. 
RECEIPTS. 
I. Taxes collected for the state and to be turned over to the state treasury. 
II. Receipts from Revenue Bonds in anticipation of current taxes. 
III. Receipts of Sinking Fund. 


*To be interpreted as cash or such securitics as have a ready cash value. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
I. Payment of taxes collected for the state. 
II. Payments to Sinking Fund from general treasury. 
III. Payment of Revenue Bonds from current taxation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Assets. 
1. Available. 
Cash in treasury. 
Salable lands and buildings. 
Taxes, assessments, etc., in arrears 
Other debts due. 
Other available assets (specify). 
2. Not available. 
Water works 
Gas works. 
School houses. 
Public buildings. 
Parks. 
Sinking fund. 
Bad taxes, 7. ¢., those in arrears for a period making future collec- 
tion improbable. 
pn Other assets not available (specify). 
Debt. 
a. Bonded. 
4. Floating. 
Outstanding claims. 
Other liabilities (specify). 


Boston.*—Ari Department. The law that established the Art 
Commission for the city of Boston several years ago has been changed. 
The new enactment establishes an art department in charge of five art 
commissioners, citizens of Boston, and appointed by the mayor with- 
out confirmation. The trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, of the 
Public Library and of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Boston Art Club and the Boston Society of Architects, each submit a 
list of three persons, and one of each of these three is selected by the 
mayor. The board may appoint a secretary outside of its own mem- 
bership, to serve without pay. No work of art may become the prop- 
‘tty of the city by purchase, gift or otherwise, or be erected in any 
public place, without approval by the board. No existing work in 
possession of the city shall be changed or removed without the 
approval of the commission, and any such work may be removed, 
relocated or altered by vote passed and approved in writing by all 
members of the commission and by the mayor. When requested by 
the mayor or city council the commission may in its discretion act in 
a similar capacity, with similar powers, in respect to the design of any 


*Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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municipal building, bridge, approach, lamp, ornamental gate or fence, 
or other structure erected or to be erected upon land belonging to the 
city, or in respect to any like structure which is the property of any 
corporation or individual and extends in, over or upon any street, 
avenue, highway, park or public place. The term ‘‘ work of art,”’ as 
used in the law, applies to all paintings, mural decorations, statues, 
bas-reliefs, sculptures, monuments, fountains, arches, ornamental gate- 
ways and other structures of a permanent character intended for orna- 
ment or commemoration. The provision relating to municipal 
architecture and decorative work is important as containing a double 
safeguard against bad art. For, should the mayor be indifferent in 
this regard, there is recourse to the city council, which may call upon 
the commission to exercise its offices in favor of proper designs. 

Playgrounds, Baths and Gymnasia.—Mayor Quincy, at the recent 
meeting of the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Playgrounds, Baths and Gymmnasia,’’ largely devoted to 
the recent work of the Public Parks and the Baths Departments in 
Boston. He said that the city had maintained during the summer 
five beach baths, thirteen floating baths and two swimming-pools, fur- 
nishing between two and three million baths in the summer season, at 
an expense for maintenance, including free bathing suits for children, 
of about $35,000; this summer work was to be followed by the opening 
of a number of winter baths and swimming-pools, and at least two or 
three large public gymnasia. He regarded the all-the-year-round 
swimming-pool as one of the most important municipal agencies for 
improving the condition of the people. He strongly urged that each 
local group of 20,000 to 25,000 people, divided upon lines carefully 
drawn as to social conditions and affiliations, have its own local bath- 
ing establishment, gymnasium and playground. The mayor regarded 
the swimming-pool as having important advantages over any other 
form of bath, particularly for the young, in that it afforded recreation 
and enabled swimming to be taught. At the summer baths the past 
season between three and four thousand school children were taught 
the art. An excellent concrete swimming-pool, eighty by thirty feet, 
and four to six feet deep, could be built, exclusive of enclosing building, 
for about $2500. Outside of land-cost a two-story building with swim- 
ming-pool, shower-baths and gymnasium, adequate for an average 
city ward, could be built, if necessary, at as low a cost as $25,000 and 
maintained for a few thousand dollars a year. The mayor said: ‘‘ The 
great problem of social science is that of securing some general distri- 
bution among all the people of the advantages and facilities which the 
progress of human knowledge and the advance of civilization have 
developed in such rich measure.’’ 
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The Subway.—The remaining sections of the subway have been 
completed, and the eutire system went into operation on Saturday, 
September 3, 1898. It has been built as a municipal enterprise with 
great prompiness, efficiency and economy under the public commission 
appointed for the purpose. The estimated cost was $5,000,000, and 
the actual cost less than $4,800,000. Work was begun on March 28, 
1895, and the first sections were opened for use in September, 1897. 
Its total length is a mile and two-thirds, and it contains about five 
miles of trackage, reckoned as singletrack. Itis leased by the city to 
the West End Street Railway Company, which in turn has been leased 
to the Boston Elevated Railroad Company. The operating company 
pays an annual rental of 4% per cent of the cost as a minimum, thus 
meeting all interest and sinking fund charges. The number of car- 
trips a year are charged at the rate of five cents a trip, and when the 
sum so computed exceeds 4% per cent of the cost, the rental shall be 
based on the toll-system. The work must be maintained by the leasing 
company, and, when the lease expires, handed over to the city in 
perfect condition. When the elevated system goes into operation it 
will use a portion of the trackage for carrying its rapid-transit service 
across the congested district. The congestion of street-traffic has been 
entirely relieved. The surface-tracks have been ordered removed 
from Tremont and Boylston streets where the subway runs. 


Cincinnati.*—Primary Elections. The first primary elections 
under the new lawt were held by the leading political parties on 
September 16, between the hours of six o’clock a. m. and two o’clock 
p.m. The executive committees of both parties had decided to hold 
conventions instead of nominating candidates directly at the pri- 
maries. There was no contest in the Democratic party, but among the 
Republicans the old party feud between the former machine and 
the new machine broke out anew. In each precinct the names of 
candidates for delegates were placed upon an Australian ballot. 
Only 25,000 votes were cast by the Republicans, of which the old 
machine received over 21,000. The convention lasted but fifty-seven 
minutes. 

The result of the primaries is an interesting and instructive contri- 
bution to county and municipal politics. It proves again and that 
conclusively that the political machines cannot be displaced by 
primary elections held under state control. This is due solely to the 
indifference of the voters. 


* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
¢ See Notes in September ANNALS, Vol. xi, p. 309. 
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Cleveland.*—County Government. The city of Cleveland is much 
exercised at the present time over discoveries wd disclosures regard- 
ing the transactions of the county commissioners which have just been 
made public by the Municipal Association. While a preponderating 
portion of the population and wealth of Cuyahoga County lies within 
the limits of the city of Cleveland, no attempt has ever been made to 
abolish the county organization, as has been done in Boston, Balti- 
more, New York, St. Louis and some other cities. The dual system 
of county government superimposed on that of the city, still remains 
and leads to the extravagances and corruption in the county govern- 
ment. In Ohio, these officers are subject to little or no check in the 
exercise of their powers, even the requirements of advertising and 
competitive bidding being provided for only in a small portion of their 
contract work. 

About a year ago, the Municipal Association began an investigation 
of their method of doing business which resulted in most startling 
discoveries. Needless work was being done, extortionate prices charged 
and the incidentals of the county ran up into tens of thousands. 
Owing to the work of the association, the leakage through the old 
channels has been in a measure stopped but during the last year it 
has broken out in a new spot. The commissioners have undertaken 
the construction of the county roads, and the last bulletin of the 
Municipal Association deals with an extension of eight and two-third 
miles of turnpike. The revelations of this bulletin show that in 1897 
a contract was entered into by the commissioners with a private bidder 
for excavating and grading the road, the estimated cost of which was 
to be $14,900. This was obtained by classifying the work so that there 
was a large amount of low cost excavation apparently to be done and 
a small amount of high cost work. The engineer thereafter certified 
an immense amount of high cost work for which an extortionate price 
was charged so that the county has been called upon up to the present 
time to expend $55,000 for work which was expected to cost but 
$15,000, while incidentals have been incurred amounting to eight or 
nine thousand dollars more. 

It is not improbable that proceedings will be instituted to prevent 
payments to be made under this contract, and some system be devised 
to exercise a check on the methods of the commissioners. Moreover, 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the grand jury and 
indictments found, as the county prosecutor has taken the matter up. 

Street Railways.—The street railway question continues to be an 
absorbing one in municipal matters. A company of local capitalists 
have announced that they will make application for a charter to 


* Communication of F. C. Howe, Esq. 
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occupy unused streets in the city. Their proposal offers a reduction 
of fare with a considerable gross receipts tax to the city. At the 
same time an ordinance has been introduced in the council with the 
object of reducing fares on existing lines to four cents, it being con- 
tended by the advocates of the measure that a reserve right exists in 
the city to reduce fares whenever, in its opinion, it sees fit. It is not 
known whether the railroads are opposed to the latter measure or not, 
but in all probability in case of passage, it will be contested in the 
courts on the ground that the city possesses no such power, and that 
the reduction is unreasonable. The Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the most progressive bodies of the kind in the United States, has 
appointed a committee of most able and influential citizens to inves- 
tigate the street railway question, which committee is about ready to 
report. They have examined into existing local conditions and the 
charters of many American railways. It is believed that this report, 
when issued, will be of great service in the solution of the local 
problem. 

Special Legislation.—Cleveland is beginning to suffer from the 
effects of special legislation which has been of the most vicious 
character for many years in the State of Ohio. Despite the constitu- 
tional inhibition of special legislation, the courts have permitted up 
to very recent times, classification along the most absurd lines, and 
have upheld bonds issued without resort to plebiscite. During the 
last session of the legislature, bonds were authorized for the city of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, amounting to nearly $8,000,000, for 
the erection of a city hall, county court house, widening the river and 
many other improvements. These were obtained through the influ- 
ence of politicians and despite the protest of the community. It 
remains to be seen whether the bonds are legal, which will have to be 
determined by the courts. Plans are now on foot for the erection of 
a city hall at a cost of $1,500,000, and a court house for the county. 
The former is to be constructed by a commission appointed by the 
mayor, and the latter by the couniy commissioners, with three assist- 
ant commissioners appointed by the common pleas judges. The suc- 
cess of this method of doing public work depends of course on the 
character of the commissioners chosen; and it is to be regretted that 
the selection for the City Hall Commission, the only one appointed, 
fails to give the assurance of honesty, intelligence and ability which 
the city desired in a matter of so much importance. 

Buffalo.*— Municipal Ownership of Gas Works.—The first step 
toward municipal ownership of natural monopolies in Buffalo has 
been taken. ‘The common council has directed the board of public 


*Communication of A. C. Richardson. 
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works to expend $1000 in hiring an expert to prepare plans and speci- 
fications, with estimates of cost, for a gas plant to be owned and oper- 
ated by the city. 

Omaha.— State vs. Local Police Board. The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, in a recent decision, has declared the statute placing the 
fire and police departments of the city under the control of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the governor, to be unconstitutional; 
thus upholding the commissioners appointed by the mayor and 
council, under the general powers vested in the municipal corporation. 

The decision is one of the most important in the history of the 
court. If adopted and followed in other states it will mark a turning 
point in the development of American municipal government. Accord- 
ing to the Nebraska Supreme Court, one of the three judges dissent- 
ing, the right to municipal home rule is one of the basic principles 
of a republican form of government, and, although there is no express 
prohibition upon the legislature from usurping the functions of the 
city governments and vesting them in state officials, the whole spirit 
of the state constitution rests upon this foundation and guarantees 
the right of the citizens of the municipality to the exclusive voice in 
their own local government. While the legislature may regulate the 
exercise of municipal powers, it cannot confer them upon officers 
who neither derive their titles from, nor owe responsibility to the 
citizens of the municipality. 

The history of the legislation leading up to this decision throws 
much light upon the situation. In 1887 a law was enacted placing the 
administration of the police and fire departments of Omaha in a 
board of four commissioners, appointed by the governor with the 
mayor as ¢x-officio chairman. The object was to divorce the police 
and fire forces from politics, and for this reason the governor’s 
appointees were by law required to be bi-partisan; and, later, tri- 
partisan. The constitutionality of this law was contested but it was 
upheld by the supreme court in a decision which the court now 
expressly reverses. 

In 1895, upon the election of a Populist governor, a Republican 
legislature took this appointing power from the governor and placed 
it with an appointing board, composed of the Populist governor 
and two Republican state officials. The succeeding legislature, being 
of Populist complexion, abolished the appointing board in 1897 and 
restored to the Populist governor the power to appoint the fire and 
police commissioners for the city of Omaha. Thus, instead of divorc- 
ing the police and fire departments from politics, the new system 
made them an issue in state politics and resulted in worse contention 
and demoralization than before. 
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A year ago the police commissioners, ousted by the law of 1897, 
sought to deny the authority of their successors, in court proceedings, 
and presented the home-rule doctrine in their petition; but the 
supreme court refused to entertain the case because they could point 
to no title except that based on a law to which the same objections 
could be entered. Finally, to bring the matter squarely to a test, 
a new police board was created by city ordinance and the issues joined 
with the result as stated. While the outlawed commissioners still 
remain in office, relying on their right to remain until the formal 
writ of ouster is issued, the decision is accepted as ending, for all time, 
the system of state-appointed police commissioners, as well as any 
further attempts to deprive the municipality of its right to choose all 
officers charged with municipal duties and paid out of the municipal 


treasury. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Report of French Commission on Vagabondage.*—The French 
government has been investigating vagabondage. Under the Meline 
ministry, says Mr. C. A. Healy, in the London Review, a commission 
was appointed, of which Senator de Mercére was made chairman and 
whose report has been recently made public. Its results are herewith 
summarized: 

Paris is still the hotbed of vagabondage, and foreigners are to some 
extent responsible for it by reason of their yielding to the vagabonds’ 
importunities. The business is apparently profitable. Some six years 
ago, when the sale of an issue of government bonds occurred, a long 
line of beggars stood in waiting before the Credit Lyonnais to invest 
the proceeds of their mendicancy. 

The commission classifies this portion of the population as (1) 
unfortunates given to begging to tide themselves over hard times, 
that is, occasional beggars; (2) habitual beggars, who ply their art 
as a trade in pursuit of which they wander from place to place. Of 
course, Paris is the pick of the land for this class. Hither the great 
army of French vagabonds congregate. ‘These vagabonds, thus dis- 
tinguished, are divided into three classes or kinds: (a) men without 
regular work, resources or domicile; (b) tramps (chemineaux—road- 
sters), and (c) street singers. The importunate vender of small articles 
at street-corners does not seem to come within the scope of the com- 
mission’s classification. The dangerous class is comprised of those 
who use deceit in their operations. ‘‘ The most deceitful manner in 
which they guise themselves very often conceals escaped criminals, 
condemned persons who have escaped or defeated arrest, men who 
have been expelled, persons who have been forbidden to live in cer- 
tain districts—in a word, those who live on the margin of regular 
society.”’ 

The growth of vagabondage in France isto no small extent due to 
the want of any effective law to punish this class of offenders. 
The old system of workhouse passports has long since been abol- 
ished. The general hospitals of Louis XIV’s time (houses of cor- 
rection), as well as the Depdts de Mendicité by which Napoleon 
declared that he was about to extinguish begging by congregating 
beggars in correctional establishments, have both failed to stand 
the test of the popular sense of individual liberty. The law on 


*Contributed by John Franklin Crowell, Ph.D., London, England. 
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the subject provides (Art. 274, Penal Code), that ‘All persons 
who shall be found begging in any district for which there is a public 
establishment (refuge) organized to obviate begging, shall be pun- 
ished with from three to six months imprisonment, and after the 
expiration of the penalty shall be placed in the Depdt de Mendicité.”’ 
This means a life-sentence for begging or vagabondage; but in actual 
administration the law is not enforced, because the punishment is so 
far out of proportion to the offence as to outrage the sense of justice 
which pervades the civil and the legal mind. The result is that so 
many vagabonds have been released by the magistrates after arrest by 
the police, that the police have practically ceased to apprehend them. 

The Commission sur la Mendicité calls for the following remedies: 

(1) More vigorous powers for the tribunals now too feebly endowed 
to repress vagabondage. 

(2) Banishment to the colonies in certain cases. 

(3) Special penitentiary colonies to be organized for vagabonds. 

(4) State intervention to create institutions where men of good 
will without work may work in exchange for food and shelter. 

By way of definition of offence and offender, itis proposed not to 
punish vagrancy, as such as an offence against the law, but to punish 
with extraordinary severity any transgression of law or invasion of 
liberty which members of the vagabond class may commit. In a 
word, the purpose is to permit vagabondage as a marginal form of 
civil liberty. The idle vagabond by choice is to be given a status 
which the police are bound to respect, but on the basis of which 
“‘any individual who, under pretext of indigence, shall molest any 
one, or enter without permission into any habitation to demand food 
by violence, or exercise violence on the highway, shall be punished 
with imprisonment from fifteen days to five years, according to the 
case.”” 

The Liquor Problem.—Two items of interest in connection with 
the study of the legislation pertaining to the control of the liquor 
traffic are to be noted. In the first place the experience of the State 
of New York in carrying out its new excise law is being watched 
with great interest. The report of the State Commissioner of Excise 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1897, was transmitted in its 
complete form to the legislature January 17, 1898. Some account of 
what this report contains, taken from the advance sheets issued by 
the State Commissioner, was published in the ANNALS, Vol. XI, p. 293, 
March, 1898. The complete report has just been issued and comprises 
an octavo volume of 837 pages. In addition to the items covered by 
this report, to which attention has already been called, it may be 
noted here that it contains a statement and map of the state showing 
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the result of the vote in every town on the local option questions sub- 
mitted. It gives also a digest and table of cases decided and reported 
under the Liquor Tax Law, and also a synopsis of the liquor laws in 
every state and territory in the Union, with a concise statement of the 
results obtained under these several types of legislation. 

Relating also to the conditions in New York State, it is to be noted 
that a second edition of the Report of the Committee of Fifty, treating 
of ‘‘The Liquor Problem in Its Legislative Aspects,’’ a volume pre- 
pared by Messrs, Frederick H. Wines and John Koren under the 
direction of a sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty, composed of 
President Eliot, of Harvard, President Low, of Columbia University, 
and James C. Carter, Esq., of New York City, has been issued and 
containsa new chapter with the title, ‘‘The Operation of the New 
York Liquor Tax Law.’’ Other items bringing the data down to 
date concerning the legislation and its enforcement in South Carolina, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have been added. The value of a 
report of this character, compiled under careful supervision and under 
circumstances which admitted of no sparing of pains or expense to 
get at the facts in the case, cannot but be appreciated by every 
thoughtful reader no matter what his personal opinions and preferences 
may be. 

Turning from this record of experience in New York we have to note 
also the appearance of the Twelfth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, a small volume devoted entirely to the topic, ‘‘ Economic 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem.’’ Here the results of a broad national 
investigation, conducted by the Department of Labor, are given. 
Chapters in thereport are devoted to the production of liquors, to 
the consumption of liquors, to the traffic in liquors, to the revenue 
from such production and traffic, the experience and practice of 
employers relative to the use of intoxicants, a number of general 
tables indicating the capital invested and taxes paid by this traffic, 
and, finally, a summary of the laws regulating the revenue derived 
from liquor production and traffic throughout the several states of the 
Union. A copy of this report may be had by addressing the Com- 
missioner of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Public Charities in Massachusetts.—As has already been noted 
in these columns, many public-spirited citizens of Boston felt that the 
good work begun by the Commission on State Charitable and Reforma- 
tory Institutions would be likely to be carried out only provided there 
was considerable vigilance on their part, or on that of voluntary 
associations. A special association has been formed, known as the 
Association on the Report of the Commission on State Charitable 
and Reformatory Institutions. The executive committee of this 
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association issued a report in July, 1898, in which the result of a 
year’s work is summed up as follows: 

‘‘The principal changes in our system of Public Charity recom- 
mended by the Commission and urged by this association were:— 


The creation of a Department for Children. 

The creation of a State Board of Insanity. 

State care and support of the pauper insane. 

A simplification of the settlement laws, and their modification so as to throw 
the burden more on the town of residence and less on the state and on 
other towns. 


‘*The legislation this year, in the line of these recommendations, 
has been as follows:— 

‘*The State Board of Insanity has been created. The State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity practically withdrew its opposition of last year, 
and with such withdrawal the last obstacle in the way c! this reform 
was removed. 

‘* Provision for the state care and support of the pauper insane was 
not made by the legislature, but one of the duties specifically assigned 
to the State Board of Insanity is to report by the first Wednesday in 
January, 1900, a detailed plan for the purpose, thus providing for 
what must in any case have been the first step toward this needed 
improvement.’ 

The statement was also made that the settlement laws had been 
simplified by a reduction of the time needed for acquiring a settlement 
from five years to three, but our correspondent in Boston writes that 
this statement is an error.* 


*As to the workings of the new settlement law the following report of one of the 
first cases to come up is of interest and is taken from the Boston Hera/d of Octo- 
ber 21, 1898 : 

“A case has arisen in Salem in the poor department which comes within the 
new state law relative to ‘residence.’ It is of interest because this law is a very 
important one, and a radical change from the old law. Secretary Brown of the 
Salem poor department makes the following interesting statement : 

‘* By these laws, in order to gain a settlement in the state, a man must live for five 
years continuously jn the same town, without receiving public aid, and pay 
within five years all taxes assessed upon him for three of the five years. A 
woman gains it by five years’ continuous residence in the same town without pub- 
lic aid. 

“‘ Legitimate children take the settlement of the father, if he has any, and of the 
mother if he has not, and follow their parents’ settlement until they arrive at the 
age of 21 years. I!legitimate children take the settlement of the mother at the 
time of birth, and cling to that settlement until they are 21, and gain one for 
themselves. 

“ Service for one year as an overseer of the poor, as a constable and as a settled 
ordained minister also gives a man a settlement. 


“All settlements gained previously to May 1, 1860, are defeated and lost by the 
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Some light is thrown upon the curious controversy over the subject 
of a special department for children in the following paragraph of 
the report of the executive committee: 

‘*The Children’s Department was defeated, but by so narrow a 
margin that the defeat is not a cause for discouragement. The vote 
in the Committee on Public Charitable Institutions was five in favor 
of the measure to six against it. The failure to substitute the bill in 
the House was by a tie vote. The bill was substituted in the Senate 
by a majority of four, and defeated in the Senate, June 8, by a majority 
of four. 

‘‘An analysis of the vote shows the defeat to have been a less con- 
clusive one even than would appear upon the face of the figures. It 
shows that the adverse vote was very largely the result of religious 
prejudice and of the personal influence of a few officials. The oppo- 
sition in both of these cases was, we believe, largely the result of 
misunderstanding, and therefore not likely to be permanent. The 
Catholic vote was against the bill, seven to naught in the Senate, and 
about forty-four to three in the House; the vote of the other members 
standing for the bill, fifteen to twelve in the Senate, and about 106 to 
sixty-four in the House.* It is at least reasonable to suppose that the 
Catholic opposition was in part due to the repeated assertion in the 
press by a member of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity that the 
measure formed a part of an alleged anti-Catholic movement. Asthis 
assertion is wholly without foundation, it is not probable that it will 
permanently remain an effective argument. We would call the special 
attention of our Catholic members to this phase of the situation. 

‘* The prominence of certain localities in the defeat of the measure 


present laws. Ifa person is absent from the state for 10 successive years he 
loses his settlement. 

“Previous to July 1, the laws made and encouraged hereditary pauperism, set- 
tlements being claimed generation after generation by descendants of some per- 
son who gained a settlement 70 or 100 years before. Now, a woman is legally 
responsible for the support of the children and can be held to answer to a civil 
process, while the father can be held to answer to both criminal and civil process. 

“These changes have entailed much investigation upon the poor departments 
of the state todetermine the settlement under the changed laws of persons now 
receiving aid, 

“In Salem a marked change is apparent already, many families who for gen- 
erations have been receiving aid at the expense of Salem now being chargeable 
to some other town or to the state. 

“Perpetual pauperism, hereditary, running through generations of families, 
has not been an uncommon experience in Puritan Massachusetts under former 
laws. Now the chain is broken, and May 1, 1860, has been made the date at 
which a settlement must begin to be acquired.” 

* The House vote was on substituting the measure for the adverse report of the 
committee, that is to say, on the question whether it should be considered. 
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was very noticeable. The members and senators from one city, in 
which a member of the board and one of its agents reside, voted 
unanimously against the bill. The same city contributed three of the 
adverse speeches and one of the six adverse votes in the committee. 
It has had a member on the Committee on Public Charities for the 
past six years—as far back as we have examined the records—and in 
one of those years it had two. This year’s member of the committee 
from the city in question was absent from practically all of the hear- 
ings, but announced that he had promised before his election that he 
would vote against the bill. 

‘‘Of the six adverse votes in the committee, three came from con- 
stituencies where members of the board, or one or more of its em- 
ployes in the department having care of the children reside. Of 
the remaining three, two were of members who openly favored the bill 
when the hearings closed, and who both stated that their subsequent 
vote against it was because the sectarian issue had been raised,—this 
issue having been injected into the discussion by a member of the State 
Board after the hearings were over. The remaining adverse vote was 
of a member who, we are informed by one of his constituents, is a 
personal friend and relative of an agent of the board. 

‘‘ There is nothing surprising in this evident powerful effect of mem- 
bers and employes of the board upon their own representatives, still 
less is its existence a proof of any improper use of influence. But the 
extent to which the opposition was of this personal nature is encour- 
aging to us, from the fact that such opposition arose largely from mis- 
apprehension. We are credibly informed that employes and their 
friends represented to the members that if the bill went through they 
would lose their positions, and members of the board have all along 
treated the movement as a personal affront tothem. As it becomes 
apparent to the members and employes of the board and to others 
that the movement is not of the sort which they supposed, it is reas- 
onable to believe that this opposition will sensibly diminish. 

“It is subject for congratulation and encouragement that so far as 
the bill was considered upon its merits, apart from personal influence 
and sympathy and sectarian prejudice, it secured a handsome majority 
of the vote. Nevertheless, we must not suppose that the campaign of 
education is now completed. There remain a large number of mem- 
bers of the General Court who voted against the measure because they 
were not convinced of the existence of a sufficient reason for its pas- 
sage. The members of this association have much work yet to do in 
creating such conviction.’’ 

It may also be stated that this voluntary association now numbers 
1100 members indicating a considerable interest in the community in 
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seeing the work of the state commission completed. It is also pro- 
posed that the organization should be made permanent, and an outline 
of its future work contains the following items: 

‘The securing of a special board for children and the consequent 
relieving of the supervisory board from executive work—thus leaving 
it free to devote itself to its true function of stimulating and encourag- 
ing the work of the state executive boards (which govern the State 
Almshouse and State Farm, the two reform schools, and the Depart- 
ment for Children) and of the overseers of the poor in our 352 cities 
and towns, of advising the legislature, and of furnishing the public 
with facts upon which intelligent opinions can be based—is only a 
preliminary step to the gradual improvement of our system and the 
administration of it, in the whole matter of the treatment and preven- 
tion ot pauperism. Our experience of two years, both in what we 
have accomplished and in what we have failed so far to accomplish, 
has conclusively shown the need of such an association as ours in 
order to bring about this improvement. The influence of the associa- 
tion has been demonstrated, not only by the essential part which it 
has taken in securing the legislative reforms above enumerated, but 
also in improvements effected in the care of the state’s minor wards 
on the part of the State Board—improvements which members of the 
board have admitted to be due to criticisms made on behalf of the 
association at legislative hearings. On the other hand, the defeat of 
the Board of Insanity and of the Department for Children last year, 
and of the Department for Children this year, has shown how difficult 
it is to secure a reform, however necessary and however strongly 
supported by those best fitted to judge of its merits, against the 
opposition of certain officials. In other words, we have seen that 
needed and obvious improvements have waited until outside agita- 
tion has forced them upon official attention, and, secondly, that such 
outside agitation, if of a temporary nature, is unable to cope with 
official opposition. A State Board of Charity properly constituted 
would be a great aid to progressive work and legislation; but a volun- 
tary association must always be valuable in supplementing official 
action, being much more free to conduct a public agitation than any 
official body can be, even under the most favorable circumstances.” 

The association believes that at present it should do all in its power 
to co-operate with the State Board of Insanity in bringing about the 
state care and support of the pauper insane, and in continuing to urge 
the creation of a Department for Children. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FROM JULY 25, TO SEPTEMBER 25, 1898. 


Aldrich, M. A., The American Federation of Labor. (Economic Studies, Vol. III, 
No. 4.) Macmillan. $0.50. 

Andrews, C. M., The Historical Development of Modern Europe. Vol. II. 1850- 
1897. Putnam. $2.50. 

Carver, T. N., The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. (Economic Studies, Vol. ITI, No. 3.) 
Macmillan. $0.50. 

Curry, J. L. M., Principles, Acts and Utterances of John C. Calhoun. University 
of Chicago Press. 

Denis, M. H., Atlas de Statistique comparée de la Monnaie métallique et repré- 
sentative et de l’Histoire des Prix. 

Gannett, H., Statistical Atlas of the United States Based upon Results of the 
Eleventh Census. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Henderson, C. R., Social Elements, Institutions, Character, Progress. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Hoffman, F. S., The Sphere of Science. Putnam. $1.50. 

“ Hoyle ’—The Game in Wall Street and How to Play It Successfully. Ogilvie. 

Kidd, B., The Control of the Tropics. Macmillan. $0.75. 

Labor, Twelfth Annual Report of Commissioner, 1897. Government Printing 
Office. 

Limousin, C. M., Le Fouriérisme. Paris: Guillaumin. 1//%. 

McCandlish, J. M., Capital; Some of Its Economic and Moral Aspects. Leeds 
(England): Beck & Inchbold. 

McCandlish, J. M., The Philosophy and Ethics of Business. London: C. & E. 
Layton. Is. 

McCandlish, J. M., A Study of Christian Socialism. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6d. 

Moses, B., The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. Putnam. $1.25. 

Racioppi, F., Forme di Stato e Forma di Governo. Roma: Societa Editrice Dante 
Alighieri. 

Shambaugh, B. F., Editor, The First Census of the Original Counties of Dubuque 
and Demoine (Iowa), taken in July, 1836. Part II. Des Moines: Historical 
Department of Iowa. 

Shearman, T. G., Natural Taxation. Doubleday & McClure. $1.00 

Sombart, W., Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century. Putnam. 
$1.25. 

Steiner, B. C., Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1.00. 

Stewart, W. M., Analysis of the Functions of Money. Washington: Ballantyne. 
$0.25. 

Urdahl, T. K., The Fee System in the United States. Parts I. & II. Madison: 
Democrat Printing Co. 

Wilson, W., The State, Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Heath. $2.00. 

Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1897. 
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military and naval leaders, 392; Kearny 
military governor, 393; Succeeded by 
Mason, 395; Discontent, 396; Military 
rule ceased with peace treaty, 598; 
Absence of civil government, 399; 
Proposals for a government, 400; As- 
sembly established, 401; Administra- 
tion opposes, 402 ; Settlers’ theory, 404; 
Administration theory, 406; Adjust- 
ment of contest, 407 

Canada, Party oscillations in, 81 

Census. See Statistics 

Charity. Abuses in New York charities, 
158 ; Charity clearing house, 313 ; Muni- 
cipal and county charities in the 
United States, 164; Public charities in 
Massachusetts, 452 

_ Under the Poor Law,” by 
. Chance, reviewed, 125-27 
His story of the English Law,’ 
by Sir G. Nicholls, reviewed, 427 7 b0 

Chicago, Civil service reform in, 307 : 
Primary election laws of, 306; Street 
railways of, 305 

Cincinnati, Primary elections in, 445; 
Session of legislature, 309 

Cities, American. Baltimore, 307; Bos- 
ton, 149, 304, 448; Brooklyn, 147; Buf- 
falo, 152, 447 ; Chicago, 305 ; Cincinnati, 
809, 445; Cleveland, 446 ; New York, 144, 
301; Omaha, 448 ; Philadelphia, 148 
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as - Foreign. Berlin, 155, 311; Paris, 
11 


City finances. Classification of munici- 
pal receipts and expenditures, 436 

Civic ideals, 314 

Civil service reform in Chicago, 307 

Cleveland, County government of, 446; 
Special legislation affecting, 447 ; Street 
railways of, 446 

Coinage, Colonial, in Massachusetts, 231 

Colleges, Teaching of social sciences in, 
23, 42; Women’s, and training for 
charity work, 22 

Colonies, American, and fee system, 58 et 


Commerce. ‘‘Norman’s Universal Cam- 
bist,”” by J. H. Norman, note, 270 

Commercial high schools, 39 

Constitutional History. ‘ Proposed 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States,” by H. V Ames, re- 
viewed, 118-20 

Constitutional Law. ‘‘Caseson Ameri- 
can Constitutional Law,” by C. E. 
Boyd, note, 265 

Consumption, 340 

Convict labor and public works, 168 

Crime in United States census, 378 

Currency. History oF MONEY 
AND CURRENCY INFLATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND FROM 1620 to 1789, 229-49; 
Scarcity of money in Massachusetts 
in early times, 229; Coinage of debased 
money, 231; Issue of bills of credit 1690, 
233; Law. How circulated, 234; In- 
creased issues, 235; Depreciation, 236 ; 
Private bank schemes, 238; Loss 0 
specie, 240; Scale of depreciation fixed, 
241; Neighboring colonies, 242; Cur- | 
rency in 1742, 245; Redemption at a 
discount, 246 ; Interest notes, 247 ; Con- 
tinental issues, 248. 


Degrees in political science, etc., 262, 411 
Depreciation of colonial currency, 236 


Economic “ History of 

lish Industrial Development,’”’ by 
C. Adams, note, 265 

‘Industrial Experiments in the 

British Colonies of North Amer- 

ica,” by E. L. Lord, note, 269 

Economics. WEALTH AND WELFARE, 

325-57; Premises of economics, 325; 
Influence of biology, 326; Criticism of 
accepted premises, 327 ; Psychic factors 
disregarded, 328 ; Failure of objective 
economics, 329; Rise of doctrines of 
utility, 331; What is its nature, 333; 
Pursuit of happiness controls eco- 
nomic activity, 336; and must be 
studied, 337 ; Inadequate treatment of 
economic consumption, 340; What is 
wealth, 342: Mill’s statement defec- 
tive, 343; Objections to calling labor 
wealth, 345; A science of satistactions, 


348 ; Men are monjens as weil as object, 
349; Conflict with received opinions, 
351; Opposing views met, 352 

“John Stuart Mill—Correspondance | 


inédite avec Gustave d’Eichthal”’ 
note, 414 
“Pure Economics,”’ by M. Pantale- 
oni, reviewed, 294-96 
“ Reflections sur la formation et la 
distribution des richesses,” by 
Turgot, translation into English, 
note, 273 
“Science of Political Economy,’ by 
H. George, reviewed, 419-21 
“Ueber einige Grundfragen der 
Social-politik und der Volkswirts- 
chaftslehre,’””’ by G. Schmoller, 
note, 271 
Education. ‘‘ Meaning of Education,” 
by N. M. Butler, note, 412 
See Colleges 
See also High Schools 
Employment, Stability of, in France, 252 
England, Relation of, to America, 187; 
Party oscillations in, 74; Poor law de- 
velopment of, 159 
See Economic History 
See also History 
Expansion, National. See Spanish- 
American War 


Family as a sociological unit, 222 
Fellowships and scholarships in political 
science, etc., 263, 411 
Finances, of Berlin, 311; of New York, 
144, 302 ; of Paris, 311 
See City finances 
France, Labor conditions in, 250 et 3 
National character of, 185 ; Vagabond- 
age in, 450 
See History 
Franchises of street railways, 105 


Gas works, in Berlin, 156; in Buffalo, 
447 ; in Massachusetts, 304 
Government activity in Australia, 193 et 


seq. 


High schools and the social sciences 
History, American. ‘‘ American Histo 
Told by Contemporaries,’’ by A. 
Hart, reviewed, 256-88 
“Essays on the Civil War and Re- 
construction,” by W. A. Dunning, 
reviewed, 417-19 
** 4 Quaker Experiment in Govern- 
ment,” by I. Sharpless, reviewed, 
132-34 
See American Colonial History 
See also Constitutional History 
English. ‘ Social England,” by H. D. 
Traill, Vol. VI., note, 117 
French. ‘Cent Ans d'Histoire inter- 
ieure,” by A. Lebon, note, 268 
“France,” by J. E. C. Bodley, re 
viewed, 120-24 
German. “The Empire and the 
918-1273,” by T. F. Tout, re- 
viewed, 430-31 
Papal. See German 


Tilinois street railways, 153 

Improved housing in New York, 161 

“Industrial Democracy,”’ by 8. and B, 
Webb, reviewed, 136-43 
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Insurance. See Labor insurance 
Irrigation, in Australia, 204 
“ Irrigation in Utah,’”’ by C. H. Brough, 
note, 266 


Labor. LABOR CONDITIONS IN FRANCE, 
250-58 ; Investigations of Labor Bureau, 
250 ; Its scope, 250; Duration of work, 
251; Stability of 2; 
Wages, 252; Wages and continuity of 
labor as affected by size of establish- 
ment, 255; Wages in different regions, 
256; Cost of living, 257; Wagesin last 
fifty years, 257 

“An Eight Hours Day,” by W. J. 
Shaxby, note, 271 

“Changes in the Employment of 
Women and Girls,” by Miss Collet, 
note, 267 

“Labour Annual,” by J. Edwards, 
fourth issue, note, 114 

**L’Ouvrier Americain,” by E. Levas- 
seur, reviewed, 288-92 

Labor Insurance. “ L’ Assurance munic- 
ipale contre le chomageinvoluntaire,”’ 
by G. Cornil, note, 112 

“Workingmen’s Insurance,’ by W. 
F. Willoughby, reviewed, 431-35 

Land system in Australia, 206 

Liquor problem, 451 

Living, Cost of, in France, 257 

Local Government. ‘“ Bibliography of 
British Municipal History,” by C. 
Gross, note, 115 

“Cases on Selected Topics in the Law 
of Municipal Corporations,’’ by J. 
Smith, note, 416 

“Lectures on Local Government,” 
by L. Gomme, note, 114 

**Minnesota, State, County, Town- 
ship and City,” by F. L. McVey, 
note, 270 

“Township and Borough,” by F. W. 
Maitland, reviewed, 292-94 


Manufactures in United States Census, 
380 
Massachusetts, Colonial money of, 229 et 
seq.; Proposed poor law changes in, 
157; Public charities in, 452; Report 
of Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners of, 149 ; Street railways 
of, 103 et seq., 304 
Military and civil law in California. See 
California 
Mining, in Australia, 208; in United 
States census, 384 
Minnesota. See Local government 
Money. “ Bimetallism,” by L. Darwin, 
reviewed, 273-78 
“A Graded Banking System,’ by T. 
Gilman, reviewed, 280-83 
Studies in Currency,’ by Lord Far- 
rer, reviewed, 278-80 
“Thirty Years of American Fi- 
nance,”’ by A. D. Noyes, reviewed 
283 -86 
See Currency 
Monroe Doctrine, 173 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT NOTEs, 144-56, 
301-12, 436-39 


Municipal industries in Australia, 203 

National growth, 317 

New England Colonies, Paper money in, 
229 et seq. 

New Hampshire, Colonial money of, 242 

New York, Assessments in, 303; Bonds 
of, 302; Charity abuses in, 158; Citi- 
zens’ Union of, 303; Debt of, 302; Fi- 
nancial condition of, 144; Improved 
housing in, 161; Legislation affecting, 
303; Mayor’s appointive power, 301; 
Message of mayor of, 147; Police of, 
145; Primaries in, 146; Public educa- 
tion in, 146; Rapid transit in, 146 


Omaha, Police board of, 448 


Papacy. See History 
Paris, Financial condition of, 311 
Parks in Boston, 152, 304 
Party oscillations. See Politics 
Pauperism in United States census, 378 
PERSONAL NOTES, 109-11, 259-64, 409-11 
Philanthropic effort, 19 
Philanthropy, Sociology and, 49 et seq.; 
Summer school in, 319 
Philadelphia, Mayor’s message, 148 
Police force in New York, 145; Police 
board in Omaha, 448 
Political ideals in early colonies, 58 
Politics. OSCILLATIONS IN POLITICS, 69- 
97 ; Calhoun’s prognostications, 69; Os- 
cillations in American national elec- 
tions, 70; in English elections, 74; Rule 
not applicable in other European 
countries, 76; Conditions in Switzer- 
land, 79; Canadian experience, 81; 
Counteracting forces in American 
state elections, 83; Natioual issues, 84; 
A variable quantity in different states, 
85; Oscillatory rule — in 
certain states, 87; Results in other 
states, 90; Philosophy of the phenom- 
enon, 93 
“ American Ideals,” by T. Roosevelt, 
reviewed, 130-32 
“Law and Politics in the Middle 
Ages,” by E. Jenks, reviewed, 423- 


27 

“The State,’’ by W. Wilson, revised 
edition, note, 46 

*“‘Unforeseen Tendencies of Democ- 
racy,’’ by E. L. Godkin, reviewed, 


Politics and sociology, 29 

Poor Law, Changes proposed in, in Mas- 
sachusetts, 157 ; velopment of, in 
England, 159 

Population,Census methods of enumerat- 
ing, 4359 et seq. 

Postal system in Australia, 200 

Primary election laws, in om 306 ; 
in Cincinnati, 445; in New York, 146 


| Pulpitand social problems, 169 


Rabbit plague in Australia, 205 

Railways in Australia, 197 

Rapid transit in New York, 146 

Rent. Some ASPECTS OF THE THEORY OF 
RENT, 98-103; Faults of current state- 
ments of theory, 98; New land sought 
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and new labor applied simultaneously, 
99; Stated by way of diagram, 99; Two 
aspects of theory comprehended in one 
statement, 102 

Revivals and their social effects, 14 

Rhode Island, Colonial money in, 242 

Roads in Australia, 195 

Romance civilization, 184 

Russia and England, 186 

in Australia, 202 ; in Ber- 
in, 15 

Schools, in Buffalo, 152; in Néw York, 
146. See High Schools 

Socialism. ‘Karl Marx and the Close 
of Lis System,’’ by E. von Boehm-Baw- 
erk, note, 412 

” by W. Sombart, note, 
15 


Social man and social theory, 224 
Social types and social theory, 225 
SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES, 157-69, 313-23, 450-56 
Sociology. SocloLOGY AND PHILAN- 
THROPY, 49-57; Mutual relations, 49; 
Aid of sociology to philanthropy, 50; 
Philanthropy’s service to sociology, 53 
THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF SOCI- 
OLoGY 1-48; Annual meeting, 1; 
Practical value of sociology, 2; 
Like-mindedness, 5; Social change, 
7; Role of feeling and impulse in 
social action, 12; Social value of 
revivals, 14; Genius, 17; Training 
of philanthropic workers, 19; Is a 
school necessary, 20; Work of 
women’s colleges, 22; Work of 
universities, 23; College settle- 
ments, 25; Qualifications of work- 
ers, 26; Sociological theory, 28; 
Sociology and politics, 29; Units 
of investigation in mage of im- 
possible, 31; Teaching of soci- 
ology, 34; In high schools, 35; 
Views of committee of ten re- 
viewed, 236; Commercial high 
schools, 39; In colleges, 42 
THE UNIT OF INVESTIGATION OR OF 
CONSIDERATION IN SOCIOLOGY, 214- 
28 ; Interest in sociological theory, 
214; Its indecision, 215; Indeci- 
sion of other sciences, 215; Social 
imperative underlying unit of so- 
ciology, 218; The family unit, 222 ; 
The social man, 224; The social 
type, 22 
“Outlines of Sociology,” by; L. F. 
Ward, reviewed, 134-36 
Spain, National character of, 184 
Spanish-American War. THE WAR ASA 
SUGGESTION OF MANIFEST DESTINY, 173- 
92; Change in American international 
relations, 173 ; Has it been sudden, 175 ; 
Past aggressions, Louisiana, 176; Pacific 
coast, 177; Growth of wealth, 178; 
National temper daring, 180; Expan- 
sion a normal impulse of progressive 


nations, 181; A consequence of the 
feeling of efficiency, 182; Ascendency 
of civilized nations in world affairs, 
183; Strength of the Romance peoples, 
184; Of the Germanic races, 186; Slav 
and Saxon rivalry, 186; Strength of 
English people, 188 ; Isolation a Utopia, 
190 ; Expansion our inevitable destiny, 


191 
= Year Book for 1898,” note, 


Statistics, DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENSUS, 
358-86; Importance of census, 358; 
Census of 1790, 359 ; Its rao" 
lication, 362; Growth of schedules, 
363; Defects of tabulation, 366; In- 
accuracy of census of 1840, 367; Im- 
provements at next census, 368; Pre- 
paration for 1870, 371; Defects of that 
census, 374 ; More recent progress, 375 ; 
Statistics of defective classes, 377; 
Crime and pauperism, 378 ; Statistics of 
production, manufactures, 380 ; Trans- 
agp 383 ; Agriculture, 384; Min- 

384; Future of census labors, 385 
unicipal statistics in Boston, 149 

Street railways, in Berlin, 156; in 
Chicago, 153, 305; in Cleveland, 446; 
in‘ Massachusetts, 304 

RELATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS TO 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES, 103- 
8; Massachusetts investigation, 103 ; 
Improvement of facilities, 104; 
Less public interest in franchises, 
105 ; Supervision in Massachusetts, 
106; General conclusions ques- 
tioned, 107 

See Transportation 

Switzerland, Party oscillations in, 79 


Taxation of American colonies, 59 et seq. 
Telegraph in Australia, 198 

Telephones in Australia, 201 

Timber industry in Australia, 209 
Transportation, in United States Census, 


‘Berlin, und seine Eisenbahnen,’’ 
by A. von der Leyen, note, 116 

on Differential Rates,’’ note, 


United States. See 
See also Spanish-American War 
See also Statistics 

Utah, Irrigation in, 266 

Utility and economics, 331 


Vagabondage, Report of French commis- 
sion on, 450 


Wages in France, 252 

Wealth. See Economics 

Woman. See Colleges 
See also Labor 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Academy of Political 


Social Science. 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


The Proceedings of the Academy, together with Personal Notes, Book 
Reviews and Notes, are published in the ANNALS. Subscription, $6.00 


per year, post free. 


The principal papers which were submitted to the 


Academy and published in the ANNALS have also been reprinted in 
-separate editions as given in the following list: 


July, 1890,—December, 1897. 


No. 

1. Canada and the United States. . . 35c. 
J. G. Bourrnor. 
An analysis of the Canadian constitutional 
system, and a comparison between it and the 

American polity. 
2. Decay of State and Local Cova 


3. Law of Wages and Interest... . 25c. 
J. B. CLARK. 

A discussion of the manner in which capital de- 
termines wages through its influence on products. 


4. Province of Sociology........ 25e. 


An explanation of the province of the science, 
the underlying conceptions of sociological theory 
and the spirit of sociological investigation. 

5. Instruction in Public Law and Eco- 
nomicsin Germany......... 35c. 
LEo 8. Rowe. 

Out of print in separate form. 

6. Railroad Passenger Fares in Hungary 
J. J. WETHERELL. 

An explanation of the Zone system as in use in 
Austria-Hungary. 

7. Origin of Connecticut Towns. . . 25c. 
C. M. ANDREWS. 

A discussion of the question whether the con- 
stitution of 1639 was founded by the towns, as 
such, or by the people. This was the first written 
constitution in the United States. 


8. The Original Package Case..... 15e. 
C. 8. PATTERSON. 
A lawyer's view of the Supreme Court decision. 


9. Features in the U.S. Constitu- 


An examiuation of the elements of the govern- 
ment asit was originally established, separating 
those which were crea from the selected fea- 


10. Historical ws. Deductive Political 

. . 25ce. 

E. v. BoEHM-BAWERK. 

A defence of the deductive method, as having 

equal claims with its rival, the inductive, or his- 
torical method. 


11. Instruction in Public Law and Eco- 

nomicsin Germany,II...... 35c. 

An account of the sothone of work and a com- 

x list of the subjects announced for lectures 
Political Economy and Public Law. 


~ 


No. 
12. The Austrian Economists ... . 25c. 
E. v. BoEHM-BAWERK. 
An account of the achievements and methods 
of the Austrian School, by one of its most emi- 
nent representatives. 
13. On the Conception of Sovereignty 25c, 
. G. RITCHIE. 
A theoretical discussion of legal, political and 
nominal sovereignty. 


14. The Character of Villein Tenure . 15c. 

W. J. ASHLEY. 

An explanation of the — of the English 
laborer at the time of the Tudors. 


15. Critique of Wages Theories... . 35c. 

Stuart Woop. 

A discussion of the various wage theories that 
have been held by economists. 


16. Railroad Passenger Tariffs in se 

J. J. WETHERELL. 

The more important provisions of the law, 

taken from the book of instructions issued by the 

Austrian Government for the use of the public 
and railway officials. 


17. Public Health and Municipal Govern- 

J. 8. BrLLInes. 

Science, New York, says: ‘“ The author sets forth 

in a clear way the proper municipal organiza- 

tion of health. Every city council in the country, 
as well as every citizen, should read this paper.’ 


18. History, Theory and Technique of 
Statistics, Cloth $1.50, Half Leather $2.50. 
AvuGUST MEITZEN. 
Translated into English by Roland P. Falkner. 
This is the most complete treatise on statistics 
in the German language, and the translation 
comes into a field which in English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 


19. Genesis of a Written Constitution 

Wm. C. Morey. 

The Constitution of the United States is shown 

to have been a legitimate development of the 

colonial constitution, which, in turn, had grown 
out of the original charters. 


20. Natural Law ..... er 25e. 
FRED M. TAYLOR, 


A defence of the doctrine held by the philoso- 
from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute, 


. 


| 
AND 
PATTEN. | 
A survey of the causes which have led to the 
loss of vitality in local government in America. | 
H. NGS. | 
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No. 
21. The Wealth Comcept........ 


C. 

A definition of that which Mill called “ the uni- 

versal popular notion of Wealth,’’ and an analysis 
of the concept underlying it. 


22. Compulsory Voting ........ 
F. W. HOoLts. 
A plan to compel every voter to exercise his 
right of suffrage under certain penalties provided 
by law, and discussed in this monograph. 


23. Instruction in Economics in oly 
R. P. FALKNER. 
An exhibit of the work done in economics in 
Italian universities. 
24. Social Science Associa- 
ROSENGARTEN. 
A report of the work of the P bila nde Iphia Branch 
of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science during its twenty years of existence 
from 1869. 
25. Handbook of the Academy $2.00 
Contains a list of the membership at the date of 
blication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
executive Committee, etc. 


26. In Memoriam. John Alexander Jame- 

som, LL.D ..... 25e. 

{. THORPE. 

A biographical sketch, with oe, "ed the late 
Judge Jameson. 

27. Constitution of Mexico...... 

BERNARD MosES. 

Trausiation of the text with an historical intro- 

duction. 


28. Land Transfer Reform 


JENKS. 


J. W. 
A proposed plan of simplifying the method of | 


transferring real estate. 


29. Economic Basis of 

PATTEN. 

An argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 

30. International Liability for Mob In- 

E. W. Hurrcurt. 

An examination of the cases when a govern- 

ment is liable for injuries to foreign residents, 

with particular reference to the New Orleans af- 

fair in 1891. 

31. Political Swience at Oxford ... . l5c. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 

A description of the work done at Oxford in 

Economic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
of the courses for 1891. 


32. Recent Constitution-Making in the 


An analysis and ser eee of the constitutions 
of the forr States, North and South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Montana. 


33. Economicsin Italy ......... 25c. 
ACHILLE LORIA. 
A survey of the present tendencies of Itaiien 
economists, and of the past development of the 
acience in that country. 
34. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
15e. 
CoMBES DE LESTRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
vogue in Russia, under which the peasants are 
now slaves of the mir instead of serfs of the seig- 
neurs 
35. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Government . 
Wo. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 
reaus which issue statistical publications of any 
description. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


No. 
36. Sup eed to the Handbook of pg 
Contains a list of the accessions 0s 
in the Academy from April 15, 1891, to August 16, 
1891. 
37. Comgress and the Cabimet..... 15e. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats 
in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in 
debate and answering such questions as the Con- 
gressmen may ask. 


38. Place of Party im the Political Sys- 
Anson D. MORSE. 

A defence of the party system 


39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform of 

Epw. P. CHEYNEY. 

The monograph shows that we are coming to 

recognize that land is not like other properties, 

but has intrinsic peculiarities which necessitate a 
certain degree of communistic control. 


40. Law-Making by Popular Vote. . 25c. 

E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 

An examination into the number of times the 

Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has been 
used in the United States. 


41. Neglected Points in the wheeny,, of 
Socialism 


B. VEBLEN. 

The author gives reasons based on political 

economy for the existing unrest that finds expres- 
sion in the demands of the Socialists. 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Public 
Regulation of Industries ..... 25c. 
W. D. DABNEY. 
A defence of the theory that government - 
tation ef private business is the best remedy for 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Munici 

F. P. PRICHARD. 

The author advocates the establishment of col- 

leges for the training of men for the public ser- 

vice, just as the Government School at West Point 

trains officers forthe army. Undersuch a method 

the offices would be held by men who had a 

thorough knowledge of political and administra- 

tive science. 

44. Political Organization of a Modern 

D. LEWIS. 

Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the present 

wor administration of municipal affairs lies 

largely in the fact that national affairs obtrude 
themselves too much into local politics. 


45. International Arbitration . 25e. 
E-.EANOR L. LORD. 
An argument for this mode of settling interna- 


tional quarrels, 


46. Jurisprudence in American Univer- 
sities ore 15e. 
E, W. Hurrcur. 
A plea for better instruction in this subject 
with an outline of a model course. 


47. Instruction in French Universities 
8. RowE. 
An exposition of the system of Faculties in 
vogue in France, together with a brief history of 
the higher educational system from the time of 
Napoleon to the present. Tt also explains the new 
system of unive fhities which is being advocated. 


48. Graziani’s 


Economic = 
Machinery 


STUART Woon. 
An analysis of the economy of machines, taking 
Prof. Graziani’s work as a basis for the discussion. 
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No. 


Cuas. DE GARMO. 
An argument to show that the public school 
can be made an important factor in the moral 
development of the scholars. 
50. Theory of Value .......... 25e. 
F. v. WIESER. 
A scientific explanation of the theory of value 
as held by the Austrian School. 
Dwicut M. LowReEy. 
A criticism of Henry George’s theory of inter- 
est. After showing that this theory is not true, 
Mr. Lowrey points out what he thinks is the true 
basis of interest. 
52. Electric Street Lighting in mes 
M. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 
53. Party Govermment........ 25e. 
C. RICHARDSON. 
An attack on the idea that devotion to party is 
a political virtue. 
54. Proportional Representation . . . lic. 
Joun R. CoMMons. 
A plan to secure representation for the minority 
as well as for the majority party. 


55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 

R. H. Dana. 

Shows how much state politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 


56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 .... . 

C. C. BINNEY. 

The author shows the defects in this law, and 

in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 
lian System. 

57. A Third Revolution ........ 15e. 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 

The author endeavors to prove that we are 

about to undergo a third revolution, which will 

be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 

58. Riverand Harbor Bills ...... 35c. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A defence of river and harbor appropriations, 

showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 


59. Indian Education......... 25e. 
F. W. BLACKMAR. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian chil- 
dren, teaching each some practical trade or pro- 
fession, and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 
60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNow. 
A waty to the arguments which have been ad- 
vancea in favor of adopting in the United States 
a form of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, highly 
undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks ....... 15e. 
SaRA L, OBERHOLTZER. 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 
62. Patten’s Dynamic Economies. . 15c. 
JoHN B. CLARK, 
Prof. Clark explains this late system of political 
a taking Prof. Patten’s recent book asa 
s. 
63. Geometrical Theory of the Determi- 
mation of Prices..... ... .25e. 
The author presents a geometric af 
author presents a geometric picture o e 
eausation of all prices. 
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64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 

8. N. PATTEN. 

An attempt to show the causes of moral prog- 

ress through a comparison with economic prog- 
ress. 


65. Sir Wm. Temple on the Origin and 

Nature of Government.._. 25e. 

F. I. HERRIOTT. 

A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 


66. Influence on Business of the Indepen< 

dent Treasury........ 25e. 

DAviIp KINLEY. 

Shows the great dangers to the financial sta- 

bility of the country that are inherent in the 
Sub-treasury ” system. 


67. Sidgwick’s Elemeuts of Politics . 5c. 
J. H. ROBINSON, 

A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. Prof. Sidgwick’s 
recent work is taken as a basis for the discussion. 


68. Preventive Legislation in Relation to 

C. H. REEVE. 

A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 

69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth 

on Distribution.......... 35e. 

WILLIAM SMART. 

An exposition of the effects of the consumption 

of wealth, with an argument for the socializing 

of consumption and the opening wide the doors 

of wealth, that humanity may enter in and enjoy 

much of what the individual now consumes in 


| solitude. 


70. Standard of Deferred Payments . 15c. 
EpWARD A. Ross. 
A scientific defenge of bimetallism. 


71. Parliamentary Procedure... . 25e, 

JESSE Macy. 

An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 


72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 
8. M. LInpDsay. 
An explanation of the work that has been done 
at these foundries to better the condition of the 
laborers. 
73. Local Government of Country Com- 
munities in Prussia. . 
CONRAD BORNHAK. 
An examination from an historical and a politi- 
cal point of view of the character of the reforms, 
which were brought about in Prussia by the 
passage, in 1891, of two local government acts 
which put an end to the last remains of the feudal 
system. 


development of the two radically different ways 
of investigating economic phenomena, whether 
as a theory of prosperity or as a theory of distri- 
bution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland 15c. 

W. MILLIET. 

The paper shows what has been done in that 

country along other lines than those of prohibe 

tion, toward preventing the misuse of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 


76. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of 


Taxation.... 
Epw. A. Rows. 
4+ résumé of the subject of taxation, taking Pzof. 
- aoe reeent book as a basis for the discus- 
on. 
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i | 74. Cost and Utility. ......... 
8S. N. PATTEN. 
; P | ‘The purpose of this paper is to make the reader 
‘ } more conscious of the contrasts involved in the y 
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77. Psychologic Basis of Social Econo- 
LESTER F. WARD. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the 
distinction between that system of political econ- 
omy which is based upon the actions of the 
human animal and that system which is based 

upon the actions of the rational man. 


78. Theory of Final Utility im its Rela- 
tion to the Standard of ferred Pay- 

L. S. MERRIAM. 
A study of the relation of the theory of final 


utility to money in general and the standard of | 


deferred payments in particular, followed by a 
criticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “ Standard 
of Deferred Payments.”’ (No. 70.) 


79. Constitution of Colombia..... 50e, 

BERNARD MOSES. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction. 


80. National and State Banks..... 25e. 

HoRACE WHITE. 

A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 


81. American Banking and the Money 
Supply ofthe Future ........ 15e. 


A brief sketch of American bankin history 
with an outlook into the future, followed by a plan 
for reorganizing the national banking system. 


8@. State and National Bank Circulation 

A. B. HEPBURN. 

An argument nst issuing circulating notes 

without U. S. bonds or other choice securities as 
their basis. 


83. Banking System—Old and New . . 15c. 

J. H. WALKER. 

A plea for the piaptien of the banking system 
outlined in Mr. Walker’s bill before Congress. 


84. Basis of Security for National Bank 
Notes 15e. 
HENRY BACON. 
A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 
system. 


85. SurplusGainsofLabor ...... 15e. 

J. B. CLARK. 

An argument to show that the laborer does not 

realize a surplus gain from the last labor per- 
formed in a natural working-day. 


86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of 

France, 1875-1889... ...... 50c. 

C. F. A. CURRIER. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and notes. 


87. Relation of the State to Education in 

Englandand America ......_. 25e. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS. 

A comparison between the English educational 

system and the American, with special] reference 

to the part taken by the government in regulating 
the system. 


88. Our Failures in Municipal Govern- 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

A comparison between English and American 
municiphl government. 


89. Costand Expemse.......... 25e. 

SIMON N. PATTEN. 

ontrasts the two terms and the ideas they 
ould convey. A continuation of No. 74. 


No. 

90. Home Rule for our American Cities 
ELLis P. OBERHOLTZER. 
An argument against the making and constant 
amendment of city charters by State Legislatures, 
In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities control 
themselves under a general constitutional clause, 
permitting them to adopt and amend their own 

charters by popular election. 


91. Relation of Economic Conditions to 

the Causesof Crime....... . 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 

A study of the bearing economic conditions 

have upon crime, followed by suggestions of plans, 
which, if adopted, will lessen crime. 


92. Nature of the Federal State ... . 25. 

E. V. RoBInson. 

An argument to show that the federal is alone 

the truly stable state, since it alone is built upon 
the eternal rock of natural law. 


MAURICE BLOocK. 

An account of the development in France of 

the science of political economy, treating in turn 

the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 

ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 
the modern economists. 


94. Relation of Economic Study to Pu 
lic and Private Charity....... 25e. 
JAMES MAVOR. 
The purpose is to show how the study of eco- 
nomics may be made of use in the practical work 
of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
doing this the author gives an account of the 
leading methods that have been used to — 
»verty, and of the plans suggested to help abol- 

sh poverty. 


95. Monetary Situation in Germany 25c. 

WALTHER Lotz. 

An explanation of what the German monetary 

system is and how Germany came to adopt the 

gold basis, together with an argument to show 

that Germany must stand by the single gold 
standard. 


96. Use of Silver as Money in the >! 8. 

A. B. Wooprorp. 

A history of American coinage, with especial 

reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 

1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 

in 1890. A number of charts and tables = 

ended to furnish information not given in detail 
fn the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates. ... . 15¢e. 

R. T. COLBURN. 

A plan to make rich men pay up their taxes at 

death. The plan also advocates the creation of 

a special board or council whose duty it shall be 

to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes to 
the work of making society better and happier. 


98. First State Constitutions ... 
The purpose of the paper is to show how the or- 
ganic ae of the colonies were translated into 
the constitutions of the original states, which pro- 
cess was the second stage in the growth of Ameri- 
can constitutional law. The first stage of this 
growth was discussed by Professor Morey in No. 
19. 


99. Married Women’s Property in Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman , “se. 

F. G. BUCKSTAFF. 
wth of those = 
property under 
Taced until within 


A study of the origin and 
abilities in respect to ownin 
which married women were p 
most recent years. 
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100. Peonsofthe South ..... . Se. 
GEORGE K. HOLMEs. 
Shows how the Southern farmer is held ina 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 
eotton instead of other crops which would be 
more beneficial to the farmer. 


101. The Medizeval Manor ...... 15e. 

Epw. P. CHEYNEY. 

Contains the translation of a typical extent. The 

extent was a description and estimate of the area 

and value of an English manor, including a list 

of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 
services. 


102. Inland Waterways, Their Relation 
to Transportation 
uper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 
A plea for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
of transportation, both on account of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway rates, also because the 
will permit of a great extension of our inlan 
commerce. For the same reasons the author ad- 
yoeates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


103. Interest and Profits ........ 15e. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
The aim of the oy is to show that the justifi- 
cation of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural selection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 


104. Austrian Theory of Value... . 25c. 

S. M. MACVANE, 

Areply to Professor F. von Wieser’s ‘‘Theory 

of Value,” No. 50, being a review of the points at 

issue between the Austrian and the classical 
theories. 


105. Subjective and Objective View of 
Joun A. Hopson. 
As stated by the author, his purpose is “ to show 
the wide divergence which the theory of distribu- 
tion presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
ties, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus.” 


106. Congress and the Cabinet—II1. . 25e. 


G. BRADFORD. 
A reply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 
ments in favor of adopting in the United States 


the system of Cabinet Government, which are not | 


given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 
Epw. A. Ross. 
An inquiry into the question as to what course 
of prices wil) do justice to a time contract calling 
for a money ——— and the question as to what 
is the just standard of deferred payments to which 
the money paid should conform. 


108. Indian Currency ......... 35c. 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 

An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm wil! result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The whole 
paper is a strong plea for international bimetallism. 


109. Adaption of Society to Its Environ- 

Wo. DRAPER LEwIs. 

An attempt to develop the theory of national 

prosperity and to bring it into closer relation with 
the other parts of economic theory. 
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No. 


i110. The Federal Revenues and the In- 
FreveEnric C. Howe 
An account of the workings of the Income Tat 
during and after the Civil War, witha plea for the 
adoption of some better method for raising 
revenue. 


111. Political Ethics of Herbert 

litical doctrines of 
in his various works, 


112. La Science Sociale ......... 25e. 
PAUL DE ROUSIERS. 
The English king public has perhaps never 
fully understood the reason for the division after 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction left the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an excellent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 


113. The Idea of Justice in Political 

Gustav SCHMOLLER. 

This paper, originally published by Professor 

Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, is the ethic profession 

of faith of the leader of the Historical School in 
Germany. 


114. Classification of Law....... 150. 

RUSSELL H. CURTIS, 

An attempt to give a classification of laws of 

sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 

arrangement of the laws of any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


A critical review of the 
Herbert Spencer as contain 


MILEs M. Dawson. 

An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 

insurance companies for collecting premiums, 

apportioning death losses, assessing expenses, and 
governing the companies. 


116. Relation of Taxation to Menon 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 
An enunciation of the laws of distribution, 
together with a classification of monopolies and 
an explanation of the different kinds of taxes; 
followed by an elaboration of so much of the gen- 
eral theory of taxation as pertains to taxes levied 
with the purpose of producing no other effect 
than that of yielding the state a revenue. The 
purpose of the essay asa whole is to make clearer 
the relation of taxation to monopolies. 


117. The History of Political tage 
Paper, $1.00, Leather, $2.00, 
GusTay COHN. 

Translated into English by Joseph A. Hill. 

This presents the German po of view as no 
other publication in English does, and on that 
account forms a desirable supplement to other 
works on the History of Economics. 


118. The Problems of Municipal Govern- 

E. L. GODKIN. 

Taking New York as the typical American city, 

he shows the dangers which she has had to face 

and is facing. He then points out the way to 
solve these problems. 


119. The Reform of our State Govern- 


In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 
defects in our state governments generally and 
then taking up the Constitution of New_York 
points out where it should be changed, and wrat 
changes in it should be made. 
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120. A Decade of Mortgages..... . 15c. 
GEORGE K. HOLMEs. 
An analysis of the statistics about mortgages 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 
ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 


121. The Failure of ' Sociology 
oe. 

N. Parren. 

A review of the work of the Biologic School of 
Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed. 


122. Future Problem of Charity and the 
Unemployed 25e. 
GRAHAM Brooks. 

A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
particularly the methods used in B ston in 1893- 


94, with suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 

123. Peaceable Boycotting. . 25e. 

CHESTER A. REED. 

Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the ‘United 


States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 
and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 
decisions against the employes do not always rest 
on a good legal basis. 
124. The Significance of a Decreasing 
Birth-Rate 35e. 
Brow NELL. 
A study of the causes which hi Lt led the birth- 
rate to decline in many countries of high civiliza- 
tion. One of the conclusions which 1s brought 
out is that the Malthusian theory is not true of 
the United States to-day. In the regions where 
wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases mest slowly. 


125. Theory of Sociology. 
Fifth Thousand . . . Paper, 50e., Cloth, $1.00 
F. H. GIDDINGS. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological Idea; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure; Social Process, Law 
and Cause; The Methods of Sociology. This work 
marks a new stage in the development of so- 
ciology. 
126. Rent and Profit ae 15e. 
W. MACFARLANE. 
An explanation of the difference between rent 
and profit, showing that the first isa‘ ‘price de- 
termined” and the latter a “price-determining” 
surplus. 
127. Constitution of Prussia ..._. . 50c. 
Jas. HARVEY ROBINSON. 
Translation of the text, with an historical intro- 
duction and very complete explanatory notes. 


128. Ultimate Standard of Value . 50c. 

v. BOEHM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian school 
in theoretical political economy. 


129. Relations of Labor ee 
to Trade Instruction 25e. 

W. 

The result of a special investigation made by 
Professor Bemis. He clearly shows that American 
labor organizations, with a very few exceptions, 
do not discriminate against the American boy in 


favor of the foreign immigrant, nor do they op- 
pose the apprenticeship system. 
120. Mortgage Banking in Russia 15e. 


D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 

A concise explanation of the Russian system of 

mortgage banks, giving alsosome of the benefits 

resulting from this system. 

131. Why had Roscher so Little Influence 

in England ... 25e. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM. 

Explains why German economic theories have 

had so little influence on English political econ- 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill’s work. 


vi 


- Reasonable Railway . 
I. T. NEWCOMB, 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
summarizing the latest information upon the 
subject contained in government reports, as well 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of fixing rates on the part of the railways. 


133. The Economic Function of Woman 

I5e. 

Epw. T. DEVINE. 

The paper treats in a fresh mannerand froma 

new point of view, one of the most important as- 

pects of the many-sided woman question in 
modern society. 


134. Relief Work at the Wells Memorial 
Institute . . 25e. 
S. DUDLEY. 

The paper throws much light upon the practical 


aspects of one of the most difficult of our social 

problems, 

135. Constitution ag Italy . 50c. 
8. Linpsay and L. 8. Rowe. 


Translation of the cons with an historical intro- 
duction and notes. 


136. Economics in rey Schools 

N. Patren. 

An argument in favor of teaching the leading 

principles of economics in the public elementary 

schools, with a note of what these principles are 

and an explanation of how they may best be 
taught. 


tem... 
EDWARD 
The author discusses one of the most interesting 
and significant features which have developed in 
English politics since 1885. He shows how the 
last House did not contain as formerly only two 
distinct parties, but was made up of no less than 
eight groups, six of which, if taken together, con- 
stitute what was formerly the Liberal Party, and 
the remaining two, the Opposition. He then ex- 
plains how this system developed and what a 
great influence it has upon legislation. 


138. Wieser’s Natural Value..... . 35e. 
D. I. GREEN. 

The book which presents clearly and fully the 
a ideas that the different members of 
the Austrian se pom hold in common is “‘ Natural 
Value,’ ’ by Prof. v. Wieser. Dr. Green has pre- 
pared a careful onaly sis and review of that book, 
explaining at the same time the Austrian theory 
of value. 


139. Money and Bank Credits in = 
United States 

Henry W. 

The author outlines a suggested development of 

the money system now in use which, if carried 

out, would give us a safe and elastic currency. 

He coneludes with a criticism of the Baltimore 


Bank Plan, and shows the danger inherent in 
their suggestion that no security be deposited by 
the banks to protect their note issues, 


140. How to Save Bimetallism ... . l5e. 
Duc DE NOAILLEs. 
The remedy suggested is to adopt a parallel and 
independent bimetallism. Let each metal have 
its own value based on the weight of the coins 
either in gold or in silver without any proportion 
or ratio. One result of the suppression of the ex- 
isting ratio would be to reduce by one-half the 
value of the stock of silver. But as silver is now 
oceupving a fictitious position, sooner or later it 
must fall to its natural place, and the sooner it is 
put there, the sooner we will arrive at a solution 
of the problem. 
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141. Elected or Appointed Officials . . 25e. 
J. G. BouRINoT. 


In Canada the custom has been to appoint all 
officials having executive or ministerial func- 
tions to perform—apart, of course, from the polit- 
ical heads. The only officers elected by the 

yple are those who are to legislate for them. 

here has started, however, a movement to 
change this system by adopting the United States 
plan of electing all officers, no matter whether 
they be legislative, executive or judicial. Dr. 
Bourinot’s paper is a strong argument against 
making such a change. He shows the bad results 
which follow the American system of election, 
and contrasts them with the advantages of the 
Canadian method. 


142. Pacific Railway Debts...... 25e. 
R. T. COLBURN. 
The thirty years term of the original loan of the 
United States to the Pacific Railroad has expired. 
Not only have the companies failed to pay off the 
rincipal, but even a great part of the annual 
Deere, so that now the Central and Union Com- 
nies owe the government about $125,000,000, or 
twice the original loan. Several modes of solving 
this problem have been advanced in Congress. 
Mr. Colburn takes them up in turn, showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, and 
finally explains the method which seems to him 
the best. 


143. Terminology and the Sociological 
15e. 


In this paper Professor Powers explains the 
results which were arrived at by the recent con- 
ference of sociologists held in New York City. 
One of the purposes of this conference was 
obtain a general definition for the term “ soci- 
ology,’’ and to define its field. 


144. A Neglected Socialist...... 
F. C. CLARK. 


An attempt to give William Weitling his proper 
ition in the history of socialism. Weitling 
‘orms the bridge between French and German 
socialism. ‘‘ He is the only German socialist that 
eonstructed a system and had the courage to 
earry it out. Judged by his writings, his place is 
by the side of Fourier and Engels; judged by 
his services and his agitation, Lassalle alone out- 
ranks him.” 


145. Uniform State Legislation § . . 35c. 
FREDERIC J. STIMSON. 

The paper contains an explanation of the 
causes of diversity in state laws; an account of 
the movement to secure uniformity; uniform 
legislation concerning deeds and ann A concern- 
ing wills; concerning weights and measures; 
eoncerning bills, notes and days of grace: a 
uniform commercial code; uniform legislation 
eoncerning conveyancing ; concerning charitable 
bequest; concerning mortgages; concerning 
frauds; concerning interest ; concerning corpora- 
tions; criminal law, diversity and — of 


unishment; uniform laws on marriage and 
ivorce. 
146. State Supervision for Cities .. . l5c. 


JoHN R. COMMONS. 
An argument in favor of establishing a State 
Municipal Board, to be composed of the governor, 
attorney-general, auditor, and from six to ten 
unsalaried citizens. The duties of this board 
would include the recommending the suspension 
or removal of officers, the auditing of the books 
of the city officers, the approval of financial 
measures, the investigation of complaints and 
abuses, and the conducting of the civil service 
examinations. 


No. 

147. Exploitation of Theories of Value 
in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments _ . 

FRANK FETTER. 


In the present paper, Professor Fetter comes to 
the conclusion that a standard of deferred pay- 
ments which shali never work hardship to any 
individual is unattainable. 


148. Industrial vices of the Railways 

E. R. JOHNSON, 

A statement of what the industrial services of 

the railways are, with a reference to the problems 

that confront the public in their connection and 

a statement of the best methods of solving them. 

In fact, a brief general survey of tha ~hole ques- 
tion of transportation by rail. 


149. Units of Investigatie® ta the Social 

A. F. BENTLEY. 

An attempt to discover what facts are to be 

taken as the units of investigation in the study of 
the phenomena of society. 


150. Story of a Woman's Municipal Cam- 
ign by the Civic Club for Scheol 
eform in the Seventh Ward of the 
City of Philadelphia........ 50c. 
Mrs. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Editor. 
In the spring election of 1895, the women’s 
Civie Club of Philadelphia endeavored to secure 
the election of two of its members to the local 
school board of the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia. 
The ap gon edited by Mrs. Williams contains 
a series of reports and other documents, whic 
taken together, give a history of this unique an 
interesting campaign. 


151. Development of the Present Con=- 
stitution of Framce........ 50e. 
R. SALEILLES. 
A discussion of the French Constitution, show- 
ing how it has developed permanence and sta- 
bility, although its authors scarce expected it to 
live seven years. Professor Saleilles explains 
both the weak points and the advantages in thé 
French system. He also outlines what further 
development would be desirable or seems to 
apparent. 
152. Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its 
Application to Taxation. ... 25e. 
THOMAS N. CARVER, 
The purpose of this paper is to show (1) that 
the true criterion of justice in the distribution of 
the burdens of taxation is the least evil to the 
least number; (2) that the evils of taxation are 
twofold—the sacrifice to those who pay the tax 
and the repression of industry and enterpri 
which they occasion ; (3) that the minimum o 
repression is secured by equality of sacrifice and 
the minimum of total sacrifice by an extreme 
form of progressive taxation resulting in great 
inequality of sacrifice; (4) that neither repres- 
sion alone nor sacrifice alone, but both are to bé 
considered ; and (5) that the probabilities a 
that a consideration of both forms of evil woul 
lead to the adoption of a moderately progressive 
system of taxation. 


153. Minimum Principle in the Tariff of 
1828 and its Recent Revival... 25e. 

S. B. HARDING, 

The Act of 1828, for the first time in the histor, 
of our tariff legislation, established a series o 
duties graduated according to the value of a group 
of goods. This series of duties rests upon what is 
known as the “graduated minimums” of the 
woolen schedule of the act of that year; the 
principle of which was revived and largely ex- 
tended in the Act of 1890, and the traces of which 
have not been entirely banished from the tariff of 
1894. Mr. Harding’s paper traces the origin and 
operation of these provisions of the earlier act, 

and sketches briefly their later revival. 
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154. Sources of American Federalism 25c. 
Wa. C. MorEY 
The purpose of the essay is to show the begin- 
ning of the federal system on American soil and 
to suggest the historical ‘ upon which its 
origin must be explained. 


155. The Amendments to the Italian Con- 
stitution .... - . 
. A. Ruiz. 
The work is a supplement to the eumaiaien of 
the Italian Constitution (Publication No. 135). 
Professor Ruiz shows that the Constitution no 
longer consists of the statute of Charles Albert, 
that this forms simply the beginning of a new 
order of things, that many institutions have 
been transformed by laws, decrees, usages and 
neglect, by which the Italian Constitution has be- 
come cumulative, consisting of un organism of 
law grouped about a primary kernel which is the 
statute. 
156. Representation in New wagheet 
Legisiatures ...... 15e. 
Gro. H. HAYNES. 
Taking the six New England States, Professor 
Haynes shows (1) who may vote for members of 
the Legislature, (2) who are the legislators, (3) 
what is the basis of representation, (4) to what 
extent each State’s system of representation makes 
the political complexion of the Legislature vary 
from that of the body of voters, and (5) to what 
extent the representative system limits the politi- 
cal influence of the cities. 


157. The Income Tax Decisions as an Ob- 
ject Lesson in Constitutional Con- 

C. TIEDEMAN. 

An argument that the decision against the in- 
come tax was not based so much on the funda- 
mental rule of construction that the intention and 
meaning of the framers of the Constitution must 
necessarily govern the interpretation of that in- 
strument, as on the idea that the prevalent sense 
of right must be ascertained in all its bearings 
and applied to the determination of the question. 


158. Recent Political Experiments in the 

Swiss Democracy .... . 25e. 

‘Louis WuaRIn. 

A discussion of proportional representation, the 

initiative, the referendum and compulsory voting, 

showing how they are carried out and advantages 
that have followed their adoption. 


159. Social Basis of 
sentation 15e. 

J.W. JENKS. 

A plea for the adoption of this system, main- 

taining that it is only ia and explaining the 

politic al benefits it would bring about, together 

with a reply to the criticisms which have been 
advanced against it. 


160. Custody of State Funds... . 15e. 
E. R. BUCKLEY. 

A discussion of the method of taking care of the 
moneys which belong to the various states, show- 

ing how the different states have gradually given 

up the independent treasury system and deposited 

their money in banks, and ‘also where interest is 
paid on such deposits, and if so, for whose benefit. 


161. Problem of Sociology. ..... . 15e. 
GEORG SIMMEL. 
A statement of the problems which must be 
solved by sociology. 
162. Railway Departments for the Relief 
and Insurance of Employes... . 35c. 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
An exhaustive study of these departments as 
they exist in the United States, showing their 
mode of operation, their uses and advantages and 
their defects. In these departments, it is claimed, 
there has been found a solution of some of the 
vexed problems of the labor situation. 
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163. The aeweted of Social Forces. 
Paper, $1. 00, Cloth, $1.50 
8. N. PATTEN. 
It is a study of the various steps in social evolu- 
tion, particularly of some hitherto neglected pro- 
cesses in development. 


164. Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
L. M. KEAspey. 
An outline of the diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United States and England, as to who 
should control the canal across the Isthmus, 
dwelling particularly on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and on Great Britain’s efforts to obtain and 
keep control over the eastern end of any proposed 
canal, This controversy constitutes but the nar- 
rower issue of that larger struggle, which has 
been going on between Great Britain and the 
United States ever since the days of our political 
independence, for dominion of the American 
Continent. In conclusion, the lesser dispute is 
placed in its proper diplomatic environment, and 
ts relation is shown to the larger issue involved. 


165. AS of the Nicaragua Route 
15e. 
‘J. W. MILLER. 
An argument in favor of the canal route 
mapped out by the Nicaragua Canal Co. as being 
the cheapest of construction as well as the most 
available. 


166. Nicaragua Canal and the Economic 
Development of the United States, 15c. 

E. R. JoHNsON. 
The paper shows what great commercial bene- 
fits the canal will bring to the United States, 
both by shortening the route of domestic com- 
merce between the east and the west, and by 
bringing us nearer to South America, Asia and 
Australia. It shows also how it will serve to de- 
velop industries, and why the canal itself should 
prove a paying investment for American capital. 


167. Multiple Money Standard ... . 50c, 
J. ALLEN SMITH. 
Professor Smith discusses the relation of money 
to industria] society, the two conceptions of a 
standard of value and the unstability of gold ava 
commodity. He then shows the advantages and 
disadvantages of a composite gold and silver 
standard, and advocates the adoption of a multi- 
ple money standard. Under which plan a consid- 
erable number of leading commodities are com- 
bined together in the ratio of their importance 
and form the permanent standard of value, which 
standard would be practically invariable. 


168. An Early — on 
Representation....... 25e 
E. J. JAMES. 


In 1844 Thomas Gilpin read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society a paper on the “ Repre- 
sentation of Minorities of Electors.”” This paper 
is remarkable as being one of the earliest sys- 
tematic discussions of the plan now known as 
Minority, or Proportional Representation. The 
paper antedates Thomas Hare's earliest essays on 
the subject of Minority Representation by thirteen 
years; and that of James Garth Marshall by 
almost ten years. It is reprinted entire in the 
present monograph, being preceded by a short 
sketch of Mr. Gilpin and a critical analysis of the 
paper. 


169. Rudolf von Gmeist ....... . he. 

C. BoRNHAK. 

A critical essay on the life and work of the 
great German political scientist and jurist. 


170. Individual Determinism and Social 

Sciemce... Ihe. 

FIAMINGO. 

An important contribution to sociological liter- 
ature by the editor of Rivista di Sociologia. 
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No. 
mstitution of Belgium..... 
Translation of the text of the present Constitu- 
tion, with an historical introduction and explana- 
tory notes. 
172. An Examination of Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ........ 25e. 
E. J. JAMEs. 
A critical essay on the last edition of Bryce’s 
at work, containing at the same time an 
elaborate discussion of certain of the funda- 
mental principles of American constitutional 
law, in regard to which Mr. Bryce’s exposition 
isincorrect. Among the subjects discussed at 
length are the relation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, the nature of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the responsibility of officials, the 
distribution of powers, the location of ultimate 
sovereignty, etc. 
173. Political and Municipal Legislation 
in 1895 25e. 
E. DANA DURAND. 
An analysis of the laws which were passed by 
the various states in 1895 on the suffrage, ballot 
reform, voting machines, corrupt practices, nomi- 
nations, officers, counties and municipalities. 


174. Formulation of Normal Laws . 25e. 
8S. N. PATTEN. 
An analysis of the changes which the theory 
of marginal utility has brought about in econo- 
mic science, with especial reference to the old 
idea of a normal man and of normal laws. The 
essay contains a discussion of the difference be- 
tween justice and equity, and gives Bentham’s 
classification of utilities and his formulation of 
the law of final utility. 


175. Recognition of Cuban elbigesemey 


A. S. HERSHEY 

An explanation of the advantages such re- 

ition would bring both to Spain and to 

Cuba, and the restrictions it would put upon the 

United States, followed by an argument in favor 
of recognition by this country. 


176. Principles of Sociology 


25e. 
L. F. WARD. 
A critical review of Professor Giddings’ work 
on sociology. 
177. Fusion of Political Parties .. . 15c. 
D. S. REMSEN. 
An explanation of the system of voting which 
allows the voter to indicate his first and second 
ehoice, so that the successful candidate is always 
elected by a majority of votes, and there are no 
votes wasted. The appendix contains provisions 
from the proposed New York law 


178. Pennsylvania Paper Money. . 50c. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 
A history of the experience of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in issuing pover money, from the 
first crude bill of 1723 to the final collanns of all 
paper money during the Revolution, with an ex- 
amination of the yy of staple commodities 
from 1720 to 1770, in order to determine its suc- 
cess or failure. 


179. Railway Pooling ......... 25e. 

MARTIN A. KNAPP. 

An argument in favor of permitting the rail- 

ways to form pools, explaining the advantages 

which they would bring both to commerce and 

the railways, and a statement of the conditions 
whith should be placed upon such pools. 


180. Growth of the French Canadian 
Race in Ameriea.... .... . 25e. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 

The author examines into the truth of the 
Statement of Malthus, that population, when un- 
checked, doubles itself every twenty-five years. 
The French-Canadian race is taker to illustrate 


No 

this rule because it is an isolated, homogeneous 
body of which it is possible to observe the whole 
true increase. As the result of his study, Professor 
Davidson finds that the average rate of increase 
per decade from 1765 to 1891 has been 29.7 per cent, 
which would cause the population to double 
every twenty-seven years. 


181. Financial Procedure in the State 
Legislatures 25e. 


E. L. BoGart. 
The essay explains the general features of the 
executive and legislative process by which money 
is raised and expended for et te through- 
out the United States. The plan adopted is to 
trace the course of financial legislation in New 
York as a typical state, and note wherein the 
others differ from or resemble it. 


182. The Union Pacific Railway 

J. P. Davis. 

A discussion by one of the foremost authorities 

on this subject of the Pacific Railway question in 

allits bearings, explaining in particular the ad- 

vantages and disadvantages of the various pro- 
posed plans of settlement. 


Epw. A. Ross. 

Taking up inturn mining, farming, manufac- 
turing, fishing, transportation and the like, the 
author shows the irregularity in the product of 
like exertions or identical processes, and the 
irregularity in the exchange value of equal vol- 
umes of products. He explains how this varia- 
bility results in uncertainty, which causes sueh 
extensive derangements in economic production. 


184. Relation of Sociology to Psychology 


An analysis of social phenomena to ascertain 
the connection between socleeay and psychology. 
The author decides that sociology is not a psy- 
chologic science, as some of the leading sociolo- 
gists have asserted. 


185. Postal Savings Banks...... 25e. 

E. T. HEYN. 

An argument for the establishment of such 

banks in the United States, accompanied by an 

account of the operation and results of such 

banks in England, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium, etc. 


186. A Neglected Chapter in the Life of 

25e. 

W. H. ScHoFF. 

A sketch of Comte’s life and an analysis of his 

works, dwelling particularly on his early career 

and the cause for the lack ot harmony between 

his philosophy and religion, with some discussion 
of the effect on himself of his insanity. 


187. New Academic Degrees at Paris. 
C. W. A. VEDITZ. 


Courses in Politics and Jour- } 15c. 
malism at Lille......... 
E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 

These two essays treat respectively of the 


recent movement in France to make their uni- 
versity courses, especially those in_ political 
science, more available to foreign students, and 
of the work which is being done by the great 
Catholic University at Lille in the political, 
economic and legal sciences. 


188. The High School System..... 15¢. 
L. R. HARLEY. 
An argument for the universal establishment 
of high schools, with suggestions as to the 
courses they should offer. Every public school 
scholar would then be able to pursue his studies 
and do it in the best manner, from the primary 
school to the college. 


Wire 


No. 


189. First Apportionment of Federal 

in the United States 

. B5e. 

‘EpMUND J. JAMES. 

A history of the first attempt to apportion repre- 

sentatives among the several states on the basis of 

population. The passage of this bill gave occa- 

sion to the first constitutional debate and called 
forth the first presidential veto. 


190. Crime and the Census... . . 25e. 

ROLAND P. FAL KNER. 

An analysis of the census data in regard to the 

increase of crime and the distribution of crime 
among the different elements of society. 


191. Values, Positive and Relative . . 35c. 
W. G. L. TAYLo R. 
An attempt to harmonize with the older 


theories the more recent doctrines of Austrian and 
American economists. 


192. Current Transportation 

. JOHNSON. 

A description of the recent rate Ln irs, reorgani- 

aliens and other prominent events in the railway 
world, exp/?ining the principles involved. 


193. Conce atration of Industry, and Ma- 

chinery in the United States . 25e. 

E. LEVASSEUR. 

The essay gives the views of one of the leading 

French economists upon the efficiency of the 

American laborer and on the extensive use of 
mechanical processes in the United States. 


194. Silver Free a and the Le 
Tender Decisions. . 
G. TIEDEMAN. 
A review of the legal tender decisions and the 
recent tendencies of the Supreme Court convinces 
the author that a free coinage measure would be 
declared incompatible with the Constitution of 

the United States. 


195. Quantity Theory of one - 15e. 

VM. A. Scort. 

An attack on the classical ee. theory of 

money. “It is, however, a thoroughly calm and 

scholarly investigation, which appeals not to pas- 
sion or prejudice, but to scientific judgment.’ 


196. Political and , Legislation 

im 1896. . 

E. DANA DURAND. 

Contains an analysis of the laws which were 

— by the various states in 1896 on the suf- 
re 


age, ballot reform, voting machines, corrupt 
practices, nominations, officers, counties, and 
municipalities. 


197. Genius, Fame and the Gugetee 
. B5e. 
H. COOLEY. 
The author fixes what is a ‘eo the term 
genius, the intellectual and social conditions 
under which it arises, and endeavors to ascertain 
whether the production of great men is a proper 
eriterion of the excellence of various races. 


198. Handbook of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 
New 1897 edition 81.00 
Contains an historical sketch of the Acad my, 
a copy of its charter and constitution, and lists of 
its officers, council and members. 
199. Silver in China. Be. 
TaLcorr WILLIAMS 
The author combats the prevalent notion th at 
silver i— in China, an undiminished and un- 
varying purchasing power. He shows, moreover, 
that silver is by no means to be considered the 


standard of values in China, that this function 


belongs rather to the copper cash which are uni- 
versally used. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ACADEMY. 


No. 
200. State Constitutions of the er 
Revolution ..... 
W. Wi 
The author probes into the beginnings of organ- 
ized independent government in the United 
States. He presents a painstaking and scholarly 
summary of the first state constitutions. They 
were adaptations of the previous colonial char- 
ters, but the strong common sense of our ancestors 
led them to eschew political experiment and pro- 
ceed in their constructive work with remarkable 
practical wisdom. 


201. The Immigration Question, . . . 25e, 
Jos. H. SENNER, 
The author maintains that there is no longer 
such a question, since the present laws keep out 
all undesirable immigrants. The only farther 
restriction which might be added would be an 
educational qualification. He explains the present 
law and its mode of operation. 


202. The Greater New York Charter . 25e. 
JAMES W. Pryor. 
A study of modern legislative methods, giving 
an explanation of the hasty and unsatisfacto 
manner in which the charter was drawn up, a 
setting forth also its many general defects. 


203. Over-Nutrition and Its Social Con- 

......-. 

N. 

An explanation of the origin of pleasure and 

pain, and of their effect on the process of social 
evolution. 


204. Rousseau and the French Revolu- 


‘C. H. Linco. N. 
A statement of the true bearing Rousseau’s 
writings had upon the Revolution. Contains also 
a brief analysis of all of his books on government, 


205. The George Junior . 

VILLIAM I. HULL. 

An interesting account of the miniature a 

lic established by Mr. Wm. George in Central New 

York, which is peopled and governed by children 
taken from the slums of New York City. 


206. The Shiftless and City 


ulation. . a 
E. T. 
A striking picture of the mode of life of this 
unfortunate class, showing how destitute and pre- 
carious is their condition. They are dangerous 
subjects given over to petty crime and liable to 
swell the ranks of more serious criminals, whens 
reclamation is a grave problem of city life. 


207. The Problems of Political Science 
25e. 
Rowe. 


Professor Rowe deplores the absence in political 
spec aes of the evolutionary element which in 
other fie! of science has been so fruitful. 
Vie wed =, the standpoint of evolution the 
problems of government and the state appear in 
a different aspect which as a has received 


quite 
it ttle attention from English writers 
208. Administrative Centralization and 
Decentralization in England 2he. 
J. T. Youne. 


England has felt the trend toward a larger gov- 
ernmental activity and has found its ancient ma- 
inade que ite to newer demands, It has 
quietly shorn the just ice of the peace of his ad- 
ministrative functions and transferred them to 
the central government. The successive steps of 


chinery 


these changes are shown in an instractive way. 
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No. 
209. The Philosophical Basis of Econo- 
8. SHERWOOD. 
Which is fundamental, sociology or economics ? 
The author supports the claims of economics. 
The activity by which human life is supported 
and through which society exists is individual 
activity. It proceeds from the will of the indi- 
vidual and in this is fundamental. Economics is 
the study of the manifestations of this will, and 
takes precedence therefore of sociology, whose 
unit, the social group, is derived and not original, 


210. Current Transportation Topics, II. 
15e. 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
The general subjects discussed are the power of 
the states to tax the transportation companies, 
the extent to which competing railways can co- 
operate by forming traffic associations and the 
like, and the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate railway rates. 
211. Bulletin of the Academy..... 10c. 
New Series, No. 1 
12. The Political Philosophy of Aristotle 
Isaac Loos. 
An analysis of Aristotie’s diseussion of the 
state as organized for purposes of government, 


and showing the influence of the Greek Philoso- 


joe upon political science and political life 
day. 


No. 


213. Utility and Cost as Determinants of 
CARL STROEVER. 
Mr. Stroever attacks the Austrian theory that 
marginal utility is the final determinant of value. 
He maintains that the really final determinants 
of value, if there are any, are beyond our vision; 
but that as far as we can see both utility and cost, 
or rather pleasure and pain, determine value. 


214. Bulletin ofthe Academy... . . 10e. 
New Series, No. 2. 


215. The Administration of Prussian 
Railroads... 
B. H. MEYER. 


A study of the Prussian railway system under 
these heads: The relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the railroads, important provisions of 
Prussian railroad law, advisory councils and simi- 
lar bodies, their organization and proceedings, 
conclusion and bibliography. 


216. The Place of the Political and Social 
Sciences in Modern Education . . 25c. 

E. J. JAMES. 

An earnest plea fora more systematic instruc- 


| tion in the various branches of science, which 


may have a bearing upon the better training for 
citizenship. 
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The Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China 
of MM. HUC and GABET 


(1844-1846.) Translated from the French by W. Haziirt. Illustrated with 100 
engravings on wood. Two volumes. Pages 28+660, Handsomely bound in 
cloth, $2.00 (ros. ). 


The classical work of M. Huc has long been out of print in both the original 
French and its English and German translations. In view of the present stirring 
events in the East, both political and intellectual, and of the interest which Thibet 
has recently excited in America and Europe, a new edition of this almost forgotten 
book has seemed desirable. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, strongly contrasting with 
the sensational and fictitious reports recently published, and is crowded to over- 
flowing with original observations bearing upon the sciences of comparative religion, 
ethnology, geography and natural history. It is impossible to begin the book 
without finishing it. And it will remain, throughout all literature, as a classical 
model of books on travel. 


The Gospel According to Darwin 


By Dr. Woops HUTCHINSON. Pages 241+-xii. Price, $1.50. 


A collection of homiletic essays treating of the burning religious and ethical 
problems of the day in the light of the revelations of modern science. It seeks to 
show that science, far from having blighted religion, has infused into it a new vitality 
and supplied the germs of an even loftier and nobler development. Dr. Hutchinson, 
who isa rising author of great power and eloquence, brings to his task all the ardor 
of impassioned conviction. In the ethical and religious literature which draws its 
inspiration from science, his book is unique. 


History of the People of Israel 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 


Ten lectures. By PROF. C. H. CORNILL, of the University of Ko6nigsberg, Ger- 
many. Pages, 325-+-vi. Price, cloth, $1.50. Translated by Prof. W. H. Carruth. 


This work makes its first appearance in English. Prof. Cornill is one of the 
leading Old Testament critics of Europe. He is acollaborator of the great Poly- 
chrome Bible which is now being published by the Johns Hopkins University. He is 
the editor of the original Hebrew Text of Ezekiel, etc., the author of Standard 
Introductions to Old Testament Literature, and of numerous minor treatises, The 
present work, which is a popular exposition of the history of Israel, may be regarded 
as the flower of his more serious labors. In it he has enlivened the vast body of 
his critical learning, with the culture of the man of letters and of wide human 
sympathy, It is a fascinating portrayal, nobly conceived and brilliantly executed, 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Lonpon: KeGan TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 
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Science Quarterly 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. 
Crown 8vo. About 180 pages in each number. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00 ; single number, 75 cents. 


promises to be eventful. In the 
The coming year Quarterly the highest authorities 

will discuss impartially the various 
aspects of the great movements and important topics of current 
interest. Every department will maintain the high standard of : 
excellence which has characterized the periodical for more than 
a decade. 


The scope of the Quarterly is wide enough to 

Politics. include all the leading questions which appeal to 

men as parts of the body politic. Not only our 

own constitution and political development, but also those of the 

other nations of the earth have been examined critically from 
both the theoretical and the practical standpoints. 

In Economics it has discussed taxation, 

Economics. socialism, the immigration problem, the labor 

question in its various aspects, land tenure 

and kindred topics, banking, trusts, etc., giving to such subjects 

not an occasional article, but adequate consideration by high 


authorities, 
In the department of Jurisprudence, 


Jurisprudence. it has sought to infuse a scientific spirit 


eminence, to present views at once broad and practical. 
Its Book Reviews have attracted the critical attention and 
approval of scholars in both continents. 
Twice each year a carefully prepared Record 
Literature. of Political Eventsis published. This record 
is made of a character to render it of perma- 
nent value for reference and comparison. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


and method into the discussion of 
rT) ’ current legal questions, and through contributors of special 
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SEE CECE SES EEE CE ee ee 


Mr. F. Tennyson N ealy has just 
published the following im- 
portant cloth-bound books: 


eee oe HIS LIFE AND TIMES, by Ferdinand Sonnenberg. _Ilustrated. 

Cloth, $1.25. 

NEW YORKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Mrs, John King Van 
Rensselaer. Edition limited to 200 copies. $10.00, 


D THE PHILIPPINES, by Margherita Arlina Hamm. Illustrated, 

oth, $1.25. 

THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY, by Max Nordau. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE DISCIPLE, by Paul Bourget, Cloth, $1.25. 

A ROMANCE OF THE WEST INDIES, by Eugéne Sué. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE LOVE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, by F. Kimball Scribner, author of “ The 
Honor of a Princess.” Cloth, $1.25, 

IN SOCIAL QUICKSANDS, by Mrs. Laban Edward Smith. Cloth, $1.25. 

DON SWASHBUCKLER, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. Cloth, $1.25. 

NEW YORK, a novel, by Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE SOCIAL CRISIS, by D. Ostrander. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE MIND READER, by L. M. Phillips, M.D. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE KING’S WARD, by Jessie Van Zile Belden. Cloth, $1.00. 

AN IRISH PATRIOT, by Walter Fortescue. Cloth, $1.00. 

DRIFTWOOD, by Minnie Wallace Ketcham, Edition deluxe. $1.00. 

THE OCEAN OF DREAMS, by Carolyn Howard Philp. Cloth, $1.25. 

WITHIN WHITE WALLS, by Allan Emory. Cloth, $1.25. 


IN NEELY’S PRISMATIC LIBRARY; CLOTH, 50c. 


IN THE SADDLE WITH GOMEZ, by Captain Mario Carrillo. 

LITTLE ETHEL; OR, A SPRIG OF SUMAC, by Philip H. Smith. 

WIFE OR MAID, by M. Douglas Filattery. 

A CAVALRY GIRL, by Elizabeth Harman. 

A DUEL OF WITS, by E. Thomas Kaven, Fully illustrated by Archie Gunn. 

WOMAN PROPOSES; OR, AS IT SHOULD BE, by Charles E. Leibold. Fully 
illustrated. 

A COUNTRY TRAGEDY, by F. Cameron Hall. 

TWO WASHINGTON BELLES, by Lester M. del Ga 

TEETH OF THE DRAGON, by David Lowry. 

FOREST LILY, by James Donald Dunlop, M, D. 

THE FLIGHT OF ICARUS, by Jay Robin. 

OMEGA, by “a Reporter.” 

A VICIOUS VIRTUOSO, by Louis Lombard. 


For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of price 


F, TENNYSON NEELY Publisher 


96 Queen St., London 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING 
Chinese-English 


By DR. PAUL CARUS. 


Wits a philosophical and historical introduction, the original Chinese text, a 

translation, a transliteration, notes, index, etc. Pp., 345+. With a photo 
gravure reproduction of a /apanese-brush portrait of Lao-Tze, specially made for the 
book by an eminent Japanese artist. Handsomely bound in blue and yellow. 
Price, $3.00 (155. ). 

Notable as a study in philosophy and comparative religion ; so compiled that a 
person wholly ignorant of Chinese can verify the translation, and study the rndi- 
ments of the language. 


Lectures on Elementary Mathematics 


By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. 
With Portrait of the Author. Pages, 172. Price, $1.00. 


These Lectures constitute the course delivered in the Ecole Normale in 1795, 
and have never since been published in separate form either in French or English, 
They are the source from which many of the best discussions on Elementary Mathe- 
matics have been drawn, besides containing much that has not been generally 
incorporated in the text-books. 

The Lectures discuss the theory of continued fractions and of logarithms, the 
operations of arithmetic, and the fundamental principles generally. A brief history 
of algebra is given, and a full discussion of eguations of the third and fourth degree, 
including the irreducible case. The two final lectures are devoted to the resolution 
of numerical equations, and to the usage of curves in the solution of problems, 


A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evolution. 


Summary. By Cart von NAGELI. Translated by V. A. Clark and F. A. 
Waugh, of the University of Vermont. The only original account of Niageli’s 
theories in English. Pp. 52. Price, paper, 15c. 


Philosophical and Psychological Portrait Series 
(FORTY-FIVE NUMBERS NOW READY.) 


The Open Court Publishing Company has now in course of publication 4 
selected series of large-sized portraits of the world’s philosophers and of representa- 
tive psychologists, suitable for framing (11x 14 in.) and hanging in public and private 
libraries, laboratories, seminaries, recitation and lecture rooms. The portraits will 
be taken from the best sources, and will be high-grade photogravures. 

Terms: For both series (68 portraits) on regular paper, $7.50 (355.); on heavy, Imperial ham we en 
paper, $11.00 (50s.). For either series alone (or for a selection of 34 portraits from both series) on 
regular paper, $5.00 (24s.); on heavy, Imperial Japanese paper, $7.00 (32s.). Single portraits 25 cents. 
Foreign prices in parentheses. Carriage prepaid. : 5 

For subscribers who may prefer not to frame the portraits, a neat portfolio will be provided ata 
cost of one dollar additional. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Lendon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Ce. 
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New Books from the Macmillan Company 


For the Library, and those interested in American History especially. 
Reference Books and Supplementary Reading for Schools and Colleges. 


American History Told by Contemporaries 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 
In Pour Volumes. Cloth, 12mo. Price of a Set, $8.00. 
Vol. .—Era of Colonization. (1492-1689.) $2.00. Reg. 
Vol. I.—Building ofthe Republic. (1689-1783.) $2.00. eg. 


Vol. Ill.—National Expansion, (1783-1845.) 70 follow. 
Vol. IV.—Welding of the Nation. (1846-1897.) Zo follow’ 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT “...... The series should find place in every school and college Ubrary, and in 
of Ohio State University, the private library of all university students who are doing anything at all 
Columbus, Ohio, says : with United States History...... 
A Companion Volume The Great Salt Lake Trail Mlustrated with 
' ‘alo Bill) eight ates by MAN CLARKE, 
Santa Fe Trait.” and drawings in the text. P Cloth, large 12mo. $3.50,  ‘rawings in the text. 


Like ‘‘ The Old Santa Fe Trail," a storehouse of the traditions of the plains, a really valuable source of information. 


The Ranche on the Oxhide The Old Santa Fe Trail 


A Story of Boys’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. By CoLeoneL Henry InMAN, late of the U.S. Army. 
CoLoneL Henry C. InMAN, author of “ The Old ith eight full-page photogravures from sketches by 
ta Fe Trail’? and “The Great Salt Lake Trail.” FREDERIC REMINGTON. Cloth, > ee 12me. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. Price, $3.50. 
Breezy, wholesome adventures,—the book is full of the free ‘One of the most interesting books that ever came from the 

air of the plains, pen of an army officer.”"—Tasz Sun, N. Y. 


Stories from American History 


Companion volumes to Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts Companton volumes #9 
By Frank R. 8tockTon. Illustrated by Yankee Ships and 
Stories.” G. VaRIAN and B, W. CLINEDINST. Yankee Sailors.” 


De Soto and His Men in the Land Tales of the Enchanted Isles of 


of Florida. py Gracr Kine, author Cath, same the Atlantic. By Taomas 
Orleans.” Illustrated by GEorGE Price, Hteainson, Illustrated by ALBERT HERTER, 
$1.50 each 
Southern Soldier Stories The Story of Old Fort Leudon 
Cany author of “A Books for 4 7aleof the and the Pioneers of 
bel’s Recollections,” etc., etc. LIlustrated every ennessee, 1760. 


by R. F. ZoeBaum. 


i By CuaRLes Eopert Crappoock, author of 
stories, bearing every evi- merican 


Where the Battle Was Fought,” “The 


of absolute truth...... One’s pulses “ man Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,” etc. 
en as becomes a inted w the or child Illustrated by E. C. Perxotto. 
my + of those brave Americans, who were on c a A picture of Indian craft and guile, and pioneer 
he losing side.’”’—St. Louis Globe- Democrat, hardships and pleasures. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors: Tales of 1812 


By Illustrated by R. F. Zoa@naumM 
and C. T. CHAPMAN. 


“ The tales here told are of the kind that appeal to love of adventure and battle, to patriotism and of country. 
The ee deeds done are parts of the nation’s records, it should inspire her young sons to read of them.’’—Detroit Free 


Published 


66 Avenug, New York 
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Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


RECENT NUMBERS 


VOLUME I, 1891-2. SECOND EDITION, 1897. 396 pp. 
Price, $3.00; Bound, $3.50 + 
The Divorce Problem—A Study in Statistics. By Walter F. Willcox, Ph. D. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The History of Tariff Administration in the United States, from Colonial Times 
to the McKinley Administrative Bill. By John Dean Goss, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.00. 

History of Municipal Land Ownership on Manhattan Island. By George Ashton 
Black, Ph.D. rice, 


VOLUME Ii, 1893. SECOND EDITION, 1898. 


Special Assessments—A Study in Municipal Finance. By Victor Rosewater, 
Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME VIII, 1896-98. 551 pp. 
Price, $3.50; Bound, $4.00. 
Public Administration in Massachusetts. The Relation of Central to Local 
Activity. By Robert Harvey Whitten, Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME IX, 1897-98. 597 pp. 
Price, $3.50; Bound, $4.00. 
English Local Government of To-day. A Study of the Relations of Central and 


Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbie, Ph.D. Price, $2.00. 
Volume IX., No, 1, may be also obtained bound. Price, $2.50. 


German Wage Theories. A History of Their Development. By James W. 
Crook, Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Centralization of Administration in New York State. By John Archibald 
Fairlie, Ph, D, Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME X, 1898-99, 
Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic Lockouts. By Fred. S. Hall. (Ready in 
October. ) 
Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union. By Frank Greene Bates. (Ready 
in November. ) 


The set of nine volumes is offered for $25.00; bound, $30.00 


For Pull Lists and Paurther Information Apply to 


Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman Or to The Macmillan Company 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 
London: P. S. KING & SON, Bridge Street, Westminster 
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Railway World 


has been publishing, for several months past, 
a series of articles on 


RAILROAD ECONOMICS 


4 written by 
| H. T. NEWCOMB, 


of the Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C. 


Arrangements have been completed for their 
publication in book form, and the work is now 
ready for distribution. Never in the history of 
American railroads has this subject been treated so 
exhaustively, more intelligently or more carefully. 
The data given is taken from the official statistics at 
Washington, thus making the work wholly reliable. 


RAILROAD OFFICIALS SHOULD HAVE IT, 


LEGISLATORS, STATE AND NATIONAL, SHOULD 
NOT BE WITHOUT A COPY. 


It iS a potent argument against Hostile Railroad Legis- 
lators. 


Price, $1.00 


The Railway World Publishing Company, 
137 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LIVING AGE A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF - - - 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 


at selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


the ablest articles by 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


THE SCOPE OF Its WEEKLY issue enables it to give its readers promptly the views of the 

THE LIVING AGE, ablest British and Continental writers upon questions of international 
politics, and the latest contributions in every field of literature, science, investigatios, 
travel, discovery, history, art and biography, and prints short and serial stories of excel- 
lent quality. Nearly every number contains TRANSLATIONS from French, German, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Norwegian, or other Continental source. 


A NEW SERIES With the number bearing date Oct. 1, 1898, THe Livinc Ace began 

AND A NEW DRESS. a New Series, the seventu. It appeared in a New Dress, differing 
but little from that which has been familiar to its readers, but with a page slightly 
larger than before, and more clear, open and iegible; also with a new editorial de 
partment devoted to Notes on Books and Authors. 

A NEW 3 Oct. 1, Tue Lrvrnec AGe began the publication of a new serial story of unusual 

SERIAL. quality, “ConstTance,’’ by Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). This story has bees 
translated for Tue Livinc AGe with the authorization of Mme. Blanc. It deals 
with some of the problems of modern life, and is a subtle delineation of character; 
of absorbing interest and singular delicacy. 


OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes; repres- 
enting a mass of matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity by any other publication in the country. 


Published Weekly at 86.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy free. 
Fe for the Remainder of the Year. Choicest Literature at Club Prices. 
To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remit- For $9.00 THe LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
ting before Jan. Ist, the week!y numbers of monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly or 
1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions Bazar), sent fora year, or for $8.00 THE Liv- 
will be sent Free. ING AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Weexty Journat of 
Railway Transporta- 
tion. The authority 
on railway affairs in the 
United States. It is pub- 
lishéd every Friday morn- 
ing, and costs four dollars 


per year . - 
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The American Academy 


OF 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE im 


PHILADELPHIA. 


President, 
EDMUND J. JAMES, Px. D., University of Chicago, 


Vice-Presidents, 
SAMUEL M, LINDSAY, Pu. D., F. H, GIDDINGS, Pu. D., 
University of Pennsylvania. Columbia University. 
WOODROW WILSON, Pu. D., 
Princeton University. 


Secretaries. 
Corresponding Sec’y, General Secretary, 
H, R. SEAGER, Pxu.D., JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Pa. D. 
g7th and Locust Street. 37th and Locust Street. 
Recording Sec’y 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
514 Walnut Street. 


Treasurer, Librarian, 
STUART WOOD, JOHN lL. STEWART, 
40o Chestnut Street. Lehigh University 


GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P., DR. WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, 


London, England. President of Tulane University. 

PROF. C. F. BASTABLE, VERY REV. JOHN J. KEANR, D.D., 
Dublin University. Ronie, Italy. 

PROF. F. W. BLACKMAR, PROF. BE. LEVASSEUR, 
University of Kansas. Paris, France, 

SIR JOHN BOURINOT, K.C.M.G.,D.C.L., PROF. AUGUST MEITZEN, 
Ottawa, Canada. University of Berlin, 

PROF. R. T. BLY, PROF. BERNARD MOSES, 
Wisconsin University. University of California. 

PROF. HENRY W. FARNAM, PROF. J. 8. NICHOLSON, M. A., 
Vale University. dinburgh University. 

PROF. W. W. FOLWELL, DR. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 
University of Minnesota. President Northwestern University, 

HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK, 
Washington, D. C. Cambridge University. 

DR. EARL T. vow INAMA-STERNEGG, PROF. WILLIAM SMART, LL.D., 
Vienna, Austria. University of Glasgow. 

_ PROF. JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. SIMON STERNE, Esq., 
rinity College, Dublin. New York City. 

PROF. J. W. JENKS, HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LL. D., 

Cornell University. Mobile, Ala. 


PROP. LESTER F. WARD, 
Washington, D, C. 
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